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I. HISTORY 


On the third of February, 1894, Professor J. Laurence Laughlin 
presented to the Senate of the University of Chicago a plan for a 
School of Commerce and Industry. The plan was the culmination 
of two years of thought and was a comprehensive scheme which 
would have added $38,500 to the annual budget of the University 
of those days. On motion of Professor Albion W. Small the 
general principle was approved and the Senate recommended that 
the field be occupied as soon as possible. This action was the first 
recorded step toward the formation of the present College of 
Commerce and Administration. 

Apparently the Senate discovered that recommending an annual 
expenditure of $38,500 was one thing and securing the money to 
expend was another. The records of the Senate for the next two 
years show a very great willingness to proceed and a progressive 
moderation in the suggestions for financial outlay until on March 
14, 1896, it was voted that $5,800 was the minimum necessary to 
start the work. Meanwhile it had been agreed to establish a 
separate and distinct college; this projected college had twice had 
its name changed; and quite detailed consideration had been given 
to the curriculum. 

The net result of this agitation and voting was merely to secure 
a grouping of existing courses within the existing organization of the 
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University. The annual register for 1898-99 lists as the colleges of 
the University “the College of Arts, Literature, and Science, 
Commerce and Politics, and the College for Teachers,”’ but there 
was listed no separate dean of the College of Commerce and 
Politics, nor was there a separate faculty. Save for a change of 
name to “College of Commerce and Administration,” this situation 
continued to 1902. 

On March 15, 1902, the committee of the Senate on the organi- 
zation of the College of Commerce and Administration submitted a 
report which was adopted. Under the terms of this report a 
separate technical school was again provided for. It was to have 
its own faculty and its own administrative officers; it was to make 
its own regulations concerning its work, subject only to the approval 
of the Senate and the Council. The Board of Trustees approved, 
and on April 26, 1902, the faculty of the College of Commerce and 
Administration held its first meeting. ‘The minutes of the meetings 
of this faculty continue until May 22, 1905, since which date 
few if any meetings have been held. The college was active 
in making recommendations but limitation of funds prevented 
development. Then too, since it was primarily a college designed 
to train for business service alone, its restricted field secured the 
intellectual support of but one section of the University. There 
was considerable discussion concerning the wisdom of widening the 
scope of the college, but groupings of courses in preparation for 
journalism, for legal work, and (later) for the consular service were 
the only tangible results. All this is equivalent to saying that 
after all this college succeeded in little more than making provision 
for the grouping of existing courses in economics and closely related 
subjects; and while its registrations rose to 261 in the academic 
year 1910-11, the vitality of the college was low. 

Evidence is not lacking that this state of affairs was unsatis- 
factory to those interested in the project. A mere grouping of 
courses with feeble additions of professional work was so little in 
accord with the comprehensive plan of 1894 that some of its 
warmest advocates urged its abandonment unless it could be 
carried out on a scale commensurate with its importance. What 
actually happened was that the administrative forms were retained, 
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and the college was not abolished, but its activities were reduced 
to a minimum until such time as the University might feel justi. ed 
in proceeding. 

Meanwhile there was much investigating and collaborating in 
the making of plans. In 1910 Mr. Rockefeller made the University 
his final gift of ten millions of dollars. The University Senate at 
once formed a committee to consider ways in which this gift could 
be used to the best advantage in strengthening the existing divisions 
of the University, the express stipulation of the donor being that 
the funds were to be thus appropriated. The Dean of the Faculties 
entered upon a painstaking study of (a) the present equipment and 
efficiency of the University and (b) the possible avenues of service 
to the community. As one phase of this investigation the present 
Dean of the College of Commerce and Administration was sent to 
study American schools of commerce, schools of civics, bureaus of 
municipal research, and similar agencies. After this study had 
been made, several meetings of the members of the social science 
departments were held and a plan of action was drawn up which 
met the approval of the administration. 


II. PURPOSES 


The College of Commerce and Administration which has come 
through this history now faces the future with a perfectly clear 
conception of its purposes, with some little appreciation of the first 
steps necessary in order to accomplish those purposes, with an open 
and inquiring spirit concerning the methods to be used in the more 
distant future, and with an elastic scheme of organization which 
will make possible the adjustment of means to ends. 

1. In its relation to the community this college conceives that 
very considerable existing stores of scientific information in the 
field of the social sciences should be made more accessible for the 
furthering of the progress of society. The college will assume 
some responsibility for this task. In rendering this service the 
college has a duty to more than one section of the community. 
It hopes to serve by aiding commercial and industrial development; 
it hopes equally to serve by assisting in the solution of our pressing 
political and social problems. It believes that there is sufficient 
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unity and coherence in the social sciences to justify an attempt to 
advance all along the line; and it has accordingly placed under one 
organization the functions which in some institutions are performed 
by schools or colleges of commerce, the functions which in other 
institutions are performed by schools for social workers, and the 
functions which in still other institutions are given over to bureaus 
of municipal research. The motives actuating this tripartite alliance 
are more than motives concerned with economy of effort. The 
main motive is the belief that a conscious, cordial co-operation of 
all the social sciences in a sort of ‘‘social science institute” has 
within it greater possibilities of service for our community than 
can be secured by sorties, however strong, of single interests. 

The college has accordingly been organized upon that basis. A 
survey of the main features of its curriculum will serve to illustrate 
the point. The diagram (see p. 102) shows that the first aim is to 
secure for the student a broad cultural foundation in the main 
divisions of human knowledge. Above this foundation is placed a 
broad survey of the social sciences. In these social science survey 
courses the future business man, the future social worker, the future 
civil servant, and the future teacher and investigator in the various 
social science departments will sit side by side. In the mutual 
give-and-take of discussions over broad social questions these de- 
veloping minds should learn mutually to understand and to respect 
one another’s motives, difficulties, and opportunities. They should 
be led to appreciate the relationships of their future specialized 
tasks to the operations of the rest of organized society. Even 
after the social science survey has been completed, narrow special- 
ization may not occur. The students pass into three groups: the 
business group, the civic group, and the charitable and philan- 
thropic service group. In each of these groups certain basic semi- 
cultural, semi-professional courses are required of all. In this work, 
the academic spirit (using this expression in the objectionable 
sense) is guarded against by introducing a considerable amount of 
contact with actual conditions,’ and at least one vacation period 


* The courses themselves will be run on the problem basis, as far as possible, and 
plans are under way for securing “‘case” material. In addition, the students will be 
taken on “field trips” and lecturers will be brought in from outside. It is recognized 
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is to be spent in actual service. The final stage is the distinctly 
professional work, partly of undergraduate, partly of graduate 
grade, in which the student cultivates intensively his own special 
field. The student who has traversed these stages should go out 
with some idea of social needs, with some zeal for serving those 
needs, with some appreciation of the rights, the privileges, and the 
obligations of the other members of society, and with some training 
to enable him to be of real usefulness. In brief, the college assumes 
that, at the last analysis, its justification must be a social justifica- 
tion; that, however important it may be to turn out business men 
who can make money, social workers who can command good 
salaries, civic workers who can rise to positions of influence and 
affluence, the most important task of all is to aid in promoting the 
progress and welfare of society. Our medical schools are demanded 
not primarily that physicians may command good fees but that 
society may be served. Our law schools may aid in making lawyers 
who will be wealthy, but the mere fact that we impose a bar exami- 
nation shows that the interest of society, not that of the individual, 
isdominant. So our schools of commerce, of civics, of philanthropy 
will miss their purpose if, either by intention or through neglect, 


the individual, money-making side is permitted to have the ruling 
hand." 


2. In its relation to the development of the social sciences the 
purpose of this college is equally clear. Its undergraduate work is 
a training school. Its graduate work will be partly a training 
school, partly an opportunity to extend the bounds of present 
knowledge. Research activities of the students will have some 


that these field trips must be so conducted as to make them real studies and not 
pleasure jaunts. It is also recognized that the outside lecturer is a real problem. 
However, neither field trips nor outside lectures present insuperable difficulties. Prop- 
erly managed, they can be made to constitute two of our best pedagogical devices. 


t The danger of the development of an anti-social, or at best a non-social attitude 
is particularly great in a college of commerce. Its professional attitude is constantly 
in the way of temptation of becoming merely a money-making attitude. The ‘‘mere 
grind of the machinery” wil] tend to bring about such a result. This tendency can 
be offset in part by eternal vigilance upon the part of the administration but it should 
aid greatly to have the work in commerce closely bound up. in at least its earlier 
stages, with work in preparation for social and political service. The “grind of the 
machinery” in these latter fields will be distinctly pro-social. 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENCE SURVEY 


This comes mainly in the second year of college. 


touch both the first and the third years. 


It may 
History, psy- 


chology, philosophy, geography, introductory sociology, 
and introductory economics constitute the main subjects. 








FOUNDATION WORK 
This includes the work of the high school and part of the 


work of the first and second years of college. 
minimum requirements in (1) English language and literature, 
(2) mathematics, (3) the physical or biological sciences, (4) the 
social sciences (mainly civics and history), and (5) modern 
language (ability to use at least one modern language as a tool). 





ScHEME OF STUDIES, COLLEGE OF COMMERCE AND ADMINISTRATION 








It covers certain 
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importance. Far more important will be the investigations by 
the instructors in the specialized or professional courses. In this 
formative period of such education, it is clear that the college must 
expect to carry, as one of its most important functions, its research 
divisions. Grant that this be done. It may be poor prophecy; 
nevertheless it is prophesied that this research activity, guided by 
what will become practically a co-operative social science institute, 
will not merely add to the bounds of existing scientific knowledge; 
it will also cause a considerable reorganization of the present social 
sciences. If the whole truth were to be told it would probably 
appear that the future social sciences have more to gain from such 
a college than the college has to gain from the present social sciences. 
Concerning this, judgments will vary. It is hard to believe, how- 
ever, that there can be any considerable difference of opinion con- 
cerning the statement that we of the social sciences have, in the 
past, attempted to advance through intermittent individual forays 
rather than through concerted action. Even in these forays we 
have been handicapped by a lack of ammunition. This college 
purposes to furnish the laboratories and workshops in which 
ammunition may be prepared and it purposes to attempt a general 
advance. 

3. Acollege must have some relation to the educational situation 
in which it finds itself. In our own case this involves (a) relation- 
ship to the established policy of the University of Chicago in respect 
to what are called combined courses;’ (5) relationship to the work 
already organized in closely related fields; and (c) relationship to 
the general educational situation in the community. 

The relationship to the “combined course” plan current at the 
University of Chicago commits this college to a form of under- 
graduate-graduate organization concerning the wisdom of which 
persons will differ. Concerning the intent of the organization 
there can be no doubt. The purpose to develop the professional 
courses as work of a graduate type is quite clear. The purpose is 
equally clear to use, for such students as are properly prepared, a 

* The plan of the combined course is well illustrated by the law work of the 
University of Chicago. Students are permitted to count the first year of work in the 


law as the fourth year of the undergraduate course. They thus complete the “com- 
bined course” of A.B. and J.D. in six years. 
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part or all of the Senior year’ for professional work. The wisdom 
or lack of wisdom of the combined course is not here under dis- 
cussion and accordingly this aspect of the matter will be dismissed 
with three statements. The first of these statements is that 
graduation at the end of 36 majors (the graduation requirement 
at the University of Chicago) is possible only for such students as are 
properly prepared. Those who spend the entire four years in this 
college must have their courses carefully supervised from the start. 
The entire 36 majors are at the disposal of the dean. Those who 
enter the college with advanced standing from some other institu- 
tion or who transfer late in their course from some other division 
of the University must expect to take more than a total of 36 
majors unless they have chosen wisely in their earlier work. The 
second remark to be made is that in some institutions where the 
combined course is not permitted, students of even ordinary ca- 
pacity are allowed to carry extra work and complete the four years 
of undergraduate work in three years, a permission granted at the 
University of Chicago only to students of B grade or better. There 
are two sides to the question whether a condensed course is better 
than a combined course. The third remark is that the work of 
the College of Commerce and Administration is as yet in an experi- 
mental stage. This being true, one cannot in reason ask the 
University to set aside an established policy in order to secure 
hypothetical advantages in this experimental part of the institution. 
Particularly would such a request be unwise if the College of 
Commerce were given an organization sufficiently elastic to enable 
it later to make such changes as experience may justify. It will be 
found that this elastic organization has been provided. 

The relationship of this college to work already organized in the 
University is one that grows out of the historical situation. The 
present resources of the University directly in, and closely related 
to, the field of this college are not beggarly. Provided a proper 

t It is expected that for several years to come the great majority of the students 
will discontinue at the end of the four-year course. This statement will probably be 
more applicable to training for business than to training for civic, or charitable and 
philanthropic service. These latter callings are, for the present, more likely to tempt 


the students to graduate work. As for the business courses, little doubt is entertained 
that as good food is prepared the students will remain longer at the feast. 
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adjustment and reorganization of these existing resources can be made, 
and again providing that an organization sufficiently elastic to enable 
experimentation and development can be secured, it would seem 
to be poor economy to duplicate work already existing. Let us 
take some one subject as an illustration. It is of course obvious 
that the typical undergraduate course, or courses, in railroads will 
not serve for professional needs. It does not follow that the only 
remedy is to insert another—professional—course, or courses, on 
railroads. It may be that there is a crying need of reorganization 
of the work in economics and that after this reorganization has been 
made there will be much less talk concerning the difference between 
economics courses and business courses. The same remark applies, 
making proper allowance for varying conditions, to courses in 
other divisions of the social sciences. This is plainly no place to 
enter upon this particular controversy. Without discussion, it is 
submitted that the plan outlined in the January number of this 
journal indicates that it is possible to reorganize the courses in 
economics so as properly to care for both undergraduate needs and 
professional needs without undue duplication of effort. The 
railroad case is a case in point. The undergraduate should have an 
opportunity to secure a general survey of the material common to 
the usual courses in railroads, corporation finance, combinations, 
and industrial development. But he should have this as a survey 
in which he may get the general bearings. He should not have it 
as an intensive specialized study. The general survey can be given 
as a course on economic organization. The courses in railroads, 
corporation finance, and combinations can then be lifted to the 
graduate, professional level. This illustration is but one of many. 
It is by no means peculiar to courses in Fconomics. Returning 
now to the relationship of the College of Cc nmerce and Adminis- 
tration to the existing resources of the Univ:rsity, these resources 
both within, and adjacent to, the field of this college are being re- 
organized upon a basis of co-operation rather than of duplication. 
It is believed that the final outcome will be a considerable increase 
in efficiency per unit of outlay. 

The relationship of this college to the general educational 
situation in the community is of course a many-sided complex. In 
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part it is a matter of co-operation with secondary schools both in 
formal entrance requirements and in adjustment of curricula. In 
part, it is a matter of co-operation with other colleges and univer- 
sities. In large part it is a matter of the service we can render by 
aiding in the solution of the general problems of collegiate education. 
It is the last phase which is reserved for comment. In these days 
no very great amount of originality is required to draw up a criticism 
of collegiate education. He who runs may read. There is, how- 
ever, one aspect of that criticism which is quite significant for our 
purposes. The business men who today are hostile or at best 
lukewarm toward any kind of collegiate training and particularly 
toward collegiate training for business have some considerable truth 
in their position. One need not be greatly concerned over their 
statement that business cannot be “‘taught.” Neither can law or 
medicine in the sense in which these critics think of teaching. 
Their statements that we do not yet know the laws of business or 
that such laws do not exist are not alarming. Similar statements 
have been made of other new ventures. When, however, these 
critics point out that administration of colleges is such as not 
necessarily to turn out efficient “broad men sharpened to the 
point” even when the raw material was good, they say things we 
all know to be true and we know that here is the real problem of 
all kinds of collegiate education. 

In this field the College of Commerce and Administration of the 
University of Chicago takes a definite, unequivocal stand. College 
discipline and not a college degree; efficient application to a 
conscious purpose and not four years of gentlemanly existence; 
breadth of training and not “36 majors’’; a coherent educational 
program varying with individual needs and not a hit-or-miss 
elective system, are to be the goals. The bearing of this on the 
problems of collegiate education is patent. As far as the students 
in this particular college are concerned it means that they must 
break away from the traditional undergraduate attitude toward 
their work.' For these students, the four years of college cannot 


t This does not mean that there is to be any sacrifice of the cultural element. If 
the record sheets and the registration cards of the students in the College of Commerce 
and Administration are compared with like data for students in the regular under- 
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be regarded as a thing apart from life. Under such circumstances 
an esprit de corps and a real interest in the work will automatically 
develop and we shall secure something of the earnest spirit found 
in our law and medical schools. If this can be done, the conven- 
tional ‘‘collegiate problems” for this group of students should 
largely disappear. Moreover, such an outcome will aid in clarify- 
ing the issue in the other divisions of undergraduate instruction. 
If, as seems probable, this college can draw to it the earnest students 
who are preparing for business service, public service, charitable 
and philanthropic service; if, as seems probable, the science work 
(for example, in its training for medical work) can draw to it the 
earnest students who have that bent; and if courses arranged for 
other purposes can attract to them their earnest contingent we 
shall at least have developed some standards by which to measure 
the remnant. Once the issue has been clearly presented the solu- 
tion will be forthcoming. 

One must not make the mistake of supposing that all the 
problems of collegiate education arise from the student side. 
Probably considerably less than half arise from this source. Admin- 
istration and instruction have not a few sins for which to answer. 


It is submitted, without argument, that a college of commerce and 
administration, organized with a definite purpose to serve the 
whole community as far as its powers permit, must be particularly 
careful to secure instruction of an efficient, sympathetic type. It 


graduate colleges, it will be hard to establish that the individualized commerce and 
administration curricula contain a smaller proportion of real cultural discipline. 
Rather the reverse will be found to be true. Again this does not mean the abolition of 
wholesome student activities. For some students it will mean curtailment of student 
activities, for others it will mean participation in them. The whole spirit of the 
college is that of adaptation of activities to needs. 


1 The change indicated cannot come about by magic. Care must be taken to 
insure (a) efficient, enthusiastic instruction and (6) a student constituency which 
actually wishes this kind of training. One thing may be mentioned as having a 
bearing on this latter point. At the opening of the reorganized College of Commerce 
and Administration, October 1, 1912, there were 140 students registered in the college. 
Within a week this number was cut to 73. The other 67 were not permitted to remain 
in this group; some because their cases could be more wisely administered elsewhere, 
others because they were not sufficiently in earnest to undertake the discipline of an 
individualized curriculum. The 73 who were permitted to remain in the college at 
least understand the nature of the contract they have undertaken. 
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is further submitted that such a college has exceptional oppor- 
tunities to develop such instruction. The field is new. The 
contact between administration, instructor, and student will be 
constant and real—and is apt, as things are going today, to be 
quite as beneficial to instructor as to student. 


Ill. ORGANIZATION 


A statement of purpose will not suffice. The real test comes 
with the question whether the organization is of such a character 
as will make it probable that good intentions can be realized. The 
final answer to such a question will have to be deferred a quarter 
of a century. Thus far the actual administration has been con- 
cerned mainly with (a) making certain that the constituency of 
the college is a sound one, (0) making provision for giving this 
constituency the very best training the present resources permit, 
(c) surveying those present resources in order to determine at what 
points they are sufficient in their present form, at which points they 
will be sufficient when reorganized, and at what points they must 
be supplemented, and (d) determining the order of development. 
Actual experience being thus limited, there remains an enumeration 
of the factors which seem to indicate that the organization will 
prove effective. 

The fortunate situation of the college with reference to its 
curriculum and the control of its students is a source of strength. 
As has been indicated, the course has been regarded as professional 
in character and the entire 36 majors are at the disposal of the dean. 
In actual practice this means that each student’s curriculum is an 
individual matter, the first two or more years being devoted to laying 
broad foundations and to strengthening any weak points in previous 
training, and the last two or more years being turned gradually into 
professional work. Such a procedure accomplishes several things. 
For one thing it effectually disposes of the objection from either 
student or instructor that such a course is lacking in cultural 
elements. The truth of the matter is that such individual attention 
is more likely to secure broad culture than is probable under the 
usual college curriculum. Neither can the objection be urged that 
placing control of the 36 majors in the hands of the dean too 
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greatly circumscribes the individuality of the student. Three 
things prevent such an outcome. To begin with, no one is admitted 
to the college until after a long interview of the “vocational 
guidance” type has established beyond all question that this 
student has a well-reasoned purpose founded on a consideration of 
all the facts at issue. Such a student’s individuality is not likely 
to be hampered by providing for his needs. Furthermore, even 
after he has been admitted he will be permitted—and urged—to 
“browse” outside the preserves of the dean. If his abilities and 
the schedule permit, he may take “honor” courses as “extras” 
without payment of fee—and without credit. Finally, the courses 
prescribed by the dean will not be chosen on any basis other than 
that of serving, im the very broadest sense, the needs of the student. 

The college is also fortunate in the hearty co-operation it 
receives from the departments within the social science group 
proper, which are directly concerned with the scheme. There is a 
very definite feeling that this is the next step in advance; that the 
advance means better undergraduate work, better graduate work, 
better organization of courses in each department, better co- 
operation between departments, and better opportunities of service 
in the community. 

Speaking generally, the same spirit has manifested itself among 
departments not so closely interested. Individual instructors have 
come into the office with promises of support and offers of any 
service desired. It would be possible even to secure for Com- 
merce and Administration students separate sections of certain 
foundation courses if such action would seem to be wise. No 
doubt the nature of the curriculum has aided in winning the support 
of the faculty. The individual guidance of the student has appealed 
to the instructors as has the unmistakable purpose of securing real 
discipline and training. 

Finally the College of Commerce and Administration has an 
organization sufficiently elastic to meet the needs of growth and 
sufficiently autonomous to provide the experimentation and 
investigation such a venture requires. In the organization of the 
University the work is regarded as professional or technical training 
and as a consequence it is classed in the same group with the 
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College of Education, the Law School, or the Divinity School. It 
has its separate budget, separate faculty, and its own administra- 
tive officers. Its curriculunf is no mere paper scheme, no mere 
collection of existing courses. Some existing courses will be 
retained; some will be retained in name but reorganized in content; 
some will disappear entirely, and new ones of a technical nature 
will be added as rapidly as need demands, experience justifies, and 
funds permit. New instructors, when added by the College of 
Commerce and Administration, will, for the present, be cdded to 
existing departments, but recommendations for appointment or 
promotion of such instructors will come from the college and not 
from the department, thus securing proper control of the pro- 
fessional courses. 

Very likely some workers in business education will feel that 
more rapid progress might be made with an organization designed 
for business education alone and comparatively unrelated to 
existing University policies. Some workers in the civic and 
philanthropic fields may have a like feeling concerning the part of 
the college interested in their work. There is much truth in the 
contention. The entries are not all on the debit side, however. 
This is work in the social sciences and these sciences are new. It 
is experimental work in these new sciences. Under such conditions 
there will be large gains in being closely related to the rest of the 
group that we may all move together. We shall move more slowly, 
but possibly with less waste, with more prevision, with more pro- 
tection against narrow specialization and unworthy ideals, and 
certainly with more final effect upon the community in general 
and the educational group in particular. 

Leon C. MARSHALL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

















THE WORK OF THE WHARTON SCHOOL OF FINANCE 
AND COMMERCE 


The Wharton School of Finance and Commerce is a product 
of the foresight and liberality of Joseph Wharton. It was founded 
by him in 1881, to provide facilities for ‘‘education in the principles 
underlying successful civil government” and for a “training 
suitable for those who intend to engage in business or to undertake 
the management of property.’”’ The course has developed in 
accordance with these ideals. Beginning with a group of subjects 
treating the more general aspects of economic and political ques- 
tions, the work has gradually become differentiated into various 
specialized branches until at present, besides the general subjects, 
there are well-developed courses in accounting, business law, 
public and private finance, commerce, economic resources, indus- 
trial organization, brokerage, insurance, and salesmanship. And 
the tendency is to develop these subjects more and more technically. 

Prior to 1894 the course was one of two years, forming the 
latter half of a four years’ college course. The first two years 
were taken up entirely with general arts subjects. But in 1894 
the course was extended to four years. Under the possibilities 
opened by this new arrangement a well-rounded curriculum has 
resulted, in which commercial subjects are grouped side by side 
with the older studies throughout the four years of the course. 
This allows the student to begin his vocational work, in some 
part, immediately upon entrance to college. In our experience, 
results have justified this arrangement. 

Entrance to the Wharton School is conditioned upon the 
satisfying of the regular college entrance requirements. Fourteen 
and one-half Carnegie units of entrance work must have been 
covered. These include English, history, mathematics (including 
algebra and plane geometry), at least two years of work in some 
foreign language, and six units of elective work. These six units 
may be made up of more advanced work in any of the required 

III 
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subjects as well as of work in physical science, economics, com- 
mercial geography, physiography, and kindred subjects. In these 
latter subjects, however, not more than one unit per subject may 
be offered for purposes of admission. 

The curriculum of the Wharton School is a combination of 
required and elective subjects modified somewhat by course group- 
ings looking toward specialized activity in the business world. 
Every student who is graduated from the Wharton School must 
have completed 70 units' of work. Of these 70 units, 6 must be 
in English, 5 in history, 6 in modern languages. Of the remaining 
units, 8 may be taken in general college subjects aside from eco- 
nomics, politics, and sociology. The general courses in economics, 
politics, and sociology are all given in the Wharton School. These 
may be freely elected in the same way as the business courses. 
Two units in sociology and two additional units in political science 
must be taken before the end of the Junior year. The result of 
this arrangement is that a student who has taken the full four 
years’ course ordinarily finishes his ork with more than one-half 
of his units in general rather than in special technical subjects. 
Indeed, it would be possible for the student to get his degree with- 
out having taken any vocational courses other than those required 
in the Freshman year. In actual practice, however, the tendency 
is predominantly to elect the business subjects. 

As was indicated above, the Pennsylvania plan is to begin the 
vocational work at an early stage in the course. The Freshman 
year in the Wharton School is so arranged that a little over one- 
half of the work involves general subjects. Business law, account- 
ing, economic geography, and political science are all taught in 
Freshman year in a way that makes these subjects serve as a direct 
introduction to the more and more technical instruction of the 
succeeding years of the course. This organization of the curriculum 
raises the question of the relative merits of the Pennsylvania plan 
and of the contrasted scheme of a specialized business course 
based on one or two preliminary years of general work. We 
find that the effect on the distribution of the student’s time and 
on the earnestness of his work leaves a decided margin of advantage 


*In the College of Arts 60 units are required. 
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in favor of the mixed scheme of work throughout the course. To 
be sure it is not easy to draw a hard and fast line between technical 
and general courses, that is, between those on the one hand that 
make it their prime aim to develop technique and to instruct in 
the detail of business acts, and on the other hand, those that de- 
scribe and interpret business phenomena and speculate on the out- 
come of tendencies. Of the two kinds of instruction the latter is 
very much the easier. For this reason there is a strong temptation 
to emphasize general aspects of work on the part of some teachers 
who do not come into close contact with business practices and 
business men. It is our constant effort, however, to give the course 
more and more special and technical character. To our notion, 
it is only by doing this that we can realize the proper ideals of a 
school for the training of businessmen. In such courses as account- 
ing, to be sure, the carrying out of the more technical methods is 
not so difficult. The main problem here is to find teachers of 
pedagogical bent who at the same time have the necessary expe- 
rience in accounting practice. But in many other courses, of 
which industrial management might be mentioned as a type, 
instruction in the actual methods of doing things is not easy. 
The closest approximation we can make to the actual doing of 
real things is through the working out of case or problem methods 
of instruction. This instruction is of course supplemented by 
visits to plants and practical contacts with industrial activity 
and management. 

A further question concerns the degree to which the so-called 
liberal or cultural courses can be successfully combined with the 
general and technical courses of a more strictly commercial bearing. 
In this respect we have followed the practice of including work 
of the liberal type. We have insisted that the study of English 
be emphasized throughout the first two years of the course. His- 
tory and modern-language work have likewise been included. 
Inasmuch as the courses in general economics, politics, and sociology 
are very largely of the liberal type, any student who goes through 
the Wharton School is quite likely to have had in his course a 
strong infusion of the traditionally cultural type of education. 
The experience of our school in the matter of registration and 
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attendance suggests that by organizing a curriculum as we have 
done, we get and hold a much larger number of students than 
could be induced to attend a course of the older type, with its 
two specialized years superimposed upon two years of liberal 
studies. The following table showing the enrolment in the respec- 
tive classes during the past four years furnishes interesting material 
for comment in this regard. 











- 
Freshmen | Sophomores | Juniors | Seniors [Fetal Enrolment 

IQOQ-10..... 180 | 102 64 66 482 

EQIO-II..... 235 Ill 72 71 528 

| a: 233 145 67 63 535 
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It will be noted that there has been a considerable mortality 
between the Freshman and Sophomore years and a similar falling 
off between the Sophomore and Junior years. The Junior class, 
on the other hand, seems to come much more nearly to holding 
its own in the Senior year than is the case with the earlier years 
of the course. Some of the decline in numbers between the Fresh- 
man and Sophomore years is due to the rigorous enforcement of 
scholastic requirements during the first year; but the falling off 
in both of these years is attributable, more than to any other 
cause, to the fact that a large proportion of our students come 
with the express intention of spending only one or two years in 
acquiring what they regard as the essentials of a business training. 
By the end of the Sophomore year most of the men of this type 
have devoted all the time they can give to college work. Those 
who go on through the latter two years are for the most part 
those who have come with the preliminary intention of getting a 
four years’ college course in which business subjects have been 
made a matter of emphasis. If we were to return to the old 
arrangement involving two years of general work, followed by 
two years of special business training, I have no doubt that the 
enrolment of our earlier years would fall off by at least 50 per cent, 
and we should be confronted with the necessity of conducting a 
special business course for those who would not enter the regular 
course on these terms. 
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The question of the extent to which general social studies 
should be developed as a part of our curriculum is a pressing one. 
Historically, and more or less accidentally, the sociological and 
socio-economic courses have grown up as part and parcel of the 
development of the Wharton School. On the other hand, we have 
no course exclusively devoted to the teaching of business ethics. 
This want is better met by the handling of ethical aspects of busi- 
ness practice directly as part of the special business courses and 
of the courses in the sociological group. Every student who goes 
through a school of business should be brought to an appreciation 
of social facts that will leave him public-spirited and socially 
minded. He should have not only an adequate appreciation of 
the importance of dealing squarely and honestly with other men 
in individual business relations, but as well a keen sense of the 
importance of proper living and working conditions for the masses 
of wage-earners. How successfully this social point of view can 
be impressed within a limited period of instruction it is not easy 
to say; but it seems to me logical and reasonable that some instruc- 
tion, looking toward the realization of these ends, should be given 
in every year of the course. So far as the teaching of general 
social topics contributes to this result, it seems to me that they 
might well be an integral part of the curriculum of any school of 
business. It is much more doubtful, whether the social studies 
should be allowed to develop in all of their possible ramifications 
as a part of the curriculum of a school of business. They might 
better be given the opportunity that belongs to them to grow 
within one of the more general departments of a university, prefer- 
ably in the college and graduate schools. 

With our increased attendance we have been confronted with 
the problem of handling large classes. It has been our practice 
to avoid reliance on the lecture method of instruction. In con- 
sequence, we have broken up our large classes into small sections 
in which individual instruction is given. This is particularly true 
of the work of the Freshman and Sophomore years. The method 
of confining lecture work to a whole class in a given subject, with 
sections for purposes of quizzing and of discussion, has been 
followed with excellent results. In a number of Freshman courses 
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lectures are given to more than 300 men, but in no case are the 
sections allowed to become larger than 25. The handling of the 
men in this way makes it possible to surround the work with some- 
thing of the atmosphere of business. All assignments of work 
must be fulfilled at the time set unless an excuse has been granted 
in advance. Failures to live up to this rule are ordinarily punished 
by the giving of a condition in a course. This arrangement may 
have the appearance of undue severity but it has justified itself 
in the resulting habits of promptness and regularity of work. There 
are, of course, exceptional cases in which men cannot be expected 
to finish work at the time set, but the students have learned that 
in order to avoid difficulty, they must make arrangements for the 
postponement of work before rather than after the time set for the 
finishing of given tasks. We are insistent, likewise, that all classes 
shall begin and end promptly, that absences from class shall not be 
incurred except for absolutely necessary reasons; and in a variety 
of detailed ways we have laid stress on practices that contribute to 
a business point of view. The honor system of examination un- 
cuestionably contributes to the same end. 

This year, for the first time, the Wharton School stands on 
the same independent footing within the University of Pennsy]- 
vania as do the College, the School of Science, and other depart- 
ments of the university. Its faculty, as at present constituted, 
is made up of all officers of professorial grade under whom its 
students receive instruction. This results in a controlling group, 
most of whom are interested in the liberal arts rather than in voca- 
tional work. Under these conditions we may safely presume that 
for the near future, at least, the importance of a liberalized course 
of study will be kept in the foreground. But with increasing 
systematization and knowledge of business technique, and with 
improvements in pedagogical method in this field, we may expect 
to develop increasingly specialized vocational work in each succeed- 


ing year of the four-year course. 
RoswEtt C. McCREA 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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The problems of any school of administration and commerce 
associated with a college or university are determined to a large 
extent by local conditions. It seems necessary therefore to preface 
this statement of problems by a brief survey of the controlling 
conditions of relationship between the Tuck School and Dartmouth 
College. 

In 1900 the trustees of Dartmouth College decided upon the 
establishment of a higher school of administration, commerce, and 
finance. However, they looked upon instruction of that sort as 
professional in its nature and they wished to guard jealously the 
established policy that the college is an institution of the arts, 
humanities, and sciences. They therefore did not introduce the 
new courses into the curriculum in the ordinary way. They 
organized an associate school similar to the medical and engineering 
schools already established at Dartmouth; a school with a two 
years’ course, the first year of which is accepted by the college 
as equivalent to its Senior year, the second year purely graduate 
and leading to the degree Master of Commercial Science. Three 
years of college work consequently are required for admissioa to 
the Tuck School. This three years of college work must include 
sufficient preparation in that modern language which the student 
intends to study as a commercial language (for the School offers 
no beginning courses in modern languages), and a sufficient prepara- 
tion in economics (for that is the foundation upon which the work 
of the Tuck School is based). Certain restrictions on freedom of 
elections imposed by the college faculty on its students insure 
that applicants for admission to the Tuck School shall have been 
broadly trained and shall not have attempted too early specializa- 
tion. To be admitted, the applicant must have secured an average 
standing of not less than 70 per cent for all the ninety hours of 
work in the three preliminary years, 50 per cent being the passing 
mark in the college. Mathematical marks do not have much sig- 
nificance, so I will put it this way: the student must have secured 
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an average for all three years’ preliminary work which places him 
practically in the upper half of the pass group. This means that 
his ranking in economics, the field in which he has been primarily 
interested because of its close relation to the work of the Tuck 
School, is usually considerably above that. 

This introductory statement suggests the first group of prob- 
lems with which we have been occupied and concerning which I 
wish to say a word—problems of admission. 


Is the requirement of 70 per cent average for the preliminary 
ninety hours’ work too restrictive? It adds to the quantitative a 
qualitative requirement. Quantitatively there are required three 
years of college work; in that respect the Tuck School has not gone 
so far as one other institution, which requires a college degree for 
admission. But a college degree may be secured by merely pass 
work. The Tuck School adds a second requirement—the qualita- 
tive requirement of a high average of work; its applicants must be 
in the three upper groups of the five groups which may secure 
a college degree. If to secure a large number of students were an 
ideal of the School, this double requirement would be too severe. 
Over sixty men applied this year for admission to the School. 
All were men who will receive their college degrees; not one 
was near the dividing line between success and failure in that 
respect. But of the sixty only thirty-nine were admitted. The 
reason why the School denies itself the larger number of students 
is, that its ideal of service is to concentrate its efforts on a selected, 
purposeful group of men who have shown intellectual capacity. 
Of course the School might admit all pass men and then after a 
period drop from its roll those who do not show exceptional abilities. 
But the School believes that an average of less than 70 per cent 
for the three preliminary years indicates either lack of mental 
ability or, more probably, lack of seriousness of purpose; and it 
does not believe it has the right, for the sake of discovering one or 
two good men in such a group, to lower the quality of its instruc- 
tion to the other group. Our reasoning along this line has been 
at no time purely a priori: the engineering school at Dartmouth 
had, for many years before the Tuck School was organized, similarly 
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selected its men, and the superior quality of its instruction made 
possible by such selection is reflected in the professional careers 
of its graduates. The Tuck School is now able to observe the 
careers of its own graduates, and while such observation has shown 
us wherein improvement in training is possible, it has not caused 
us to change our views concerning the selection of material. 

In this connection a question may arise. May we not after 
all secure men who are grinds merely; who acquire but do not 
assimilate knowledge; who may not have real intellectual power; 
who are not adapted for business careers; and may we not fail 
to afford training to men of natural business aptitude who have 
not secured records mathematically high? We have sympathy 
for men who have ability, but who have not seen fit in three years 
of college work to make good records, but we do not see how we 
can help them. We recognize the danger that high-mark men may 
lack real intellectual power and business aptitude. We meet 
this danger by considering our 70 per cent requirement as prima 
facie evidence only. In actual practice, when applications for 
admission are all in, the Tuck faculty meets informally and invites 
to the meeting the instructors in economics in the college who have 
had the applicants in Junior year. This committee of about a 
dozen instructors takes up each applicant in turn and considers 
the case on its merits. This committee does not hesitate to advise 
a man to withdraw his application if, though he has high marks, 
he still apparently lacks intellectual power, or if he has not the per- 
sonality and in general the aptitude for a business career. Neither 
does it hesitate to admit a man whose average is a few points 
below 70, but who has grown in intellectual power from Freshman 
to Junior year. In this way the danger of the artificiality of a 
mathematical mark for entrance is removed. 

One other question might be asked concerning admission require- 
ments. To what extent do we specify subjects which a student 
must offer for admission? The tendency with us has been to 
decrease specific requirements. The Tuck School believes that a 
professional school should not influence more than is absolutely 
necessary the student’s preliminary work; should not embarrass 
an academic faculty in its determination of the proper requirements 
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for the Bachelor’s degree. Intellectual power and scholarly work 
in general and a sufficient amount of certain fundamental subjects, 
like economics in particular, are specific enough requirements for 


our purpose. 


The second group of problems with which we have been con- 
cerned arises from the relations of the School to the student after 
he has been admitted. These I divide into three sub-groups: 
the problems of instruction, the problems of esprit, and the prob- 
lems of vocational guidance. 

One of the most important problems relating to instruction is 
raised by the question: Shall there be free electives and the oppor- 
tunity for specialization in the curriculum? The Tuck School has 
allowed this question to work its answer out of experience and the 
result has been as follows: With respect to the first year of the 
School, the evolution has been from a curriculum about three- 
fourths of which was prescribed and the other fourth elective, to a 
curriculum entirely prescribed and considered as a unit. With 
respect to the second year of the School, the evolution has been 
from a curriculum which was believed to allow a considerable 
degree of choice and specialization to a curriculum which allows 
limited specialization. 

This result does not represent a scheme carefully worked out 
in advance; it is, as I have said, the answer of experience to our 
question. Our Master’s degrees are granted to students who meet 
creditably the test of an oral faculty examination on the whole 
field of their Tuck School work. We soon observed that those 
students who had taken a certain grouping of courses showed the 
largest grasp of general fundamental business problems. They 
entered into discussion more like business men of experience and 
insight. It was an easy step to advising all men to choose such 
a group of courses, and an easy step from that to prescribing the 
group and discontinuing any extensive announcement of electives. 

We consider it more important, for instance, that all our second- 
year men be thoroughly grounded in accounting, banking, com- 
mercial law, business management, and corporation finance—a 
requirement which leaves not much time for extensive special 
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study of a special field of business—than that they be poorly 
grounded in most of these subjects, fundamental to all business, 
for the sake of specializing extremely in some one. And there 
seems to us to be good reasons for this policy. In the first place, 
details of a particular business are easier to acquire than are 
fundamental principles, during the apprenticeship which follows 
formal instruction. In the second place—a fact of great practical 
significance—students are very likely not to settle finally in that 
business for the sake of which they have devoted much time to 
specialization. And in the third place, our experience in experi- 
mentally working out a prescribed course of training for the pro- 
fession of business seems to recapitulate the experience of medical, 
legal, and engineering education. May it not be a correct generali- 
zation that the more a school is professional in its nature and the 
more its curriculum aims at the development of professional 
intellectual power rather than the development of an intellectual 
power which has no specific application, the more likely the curricu- 
lum will come to be composed of a group of prescribed courses ? 

I do not wish to leave the impression that the opportunity 
we Offer our students for preparation for specific careers is unim- 
portant. It is important. A student may make special prepara- 
tion for, let us say, the profession of accountancy or for service 
in export and import trade, by (1) taking special courses pertaining 
to his field not open to other students; (2) choosing for his thesis 
investigation within the particular field; (3) receiving special 
personal instruction from the instructor in charge, in connection 
with the thesis. The specialization thus afforded is considerable. 
The impression I wish to leave is that such specialization does not 
dominate the work of the second year of the School; that it is 
something personal to each student and additional to a large body 
of work in fundamental business subjects prescribed for all students 
and, on paper at least, occupying the greater part of the time devoted 
to formal class work. 

Another problem of instruction is the problem of method in 
instruction. At first thought one is inclined to believe that, 
given a homogeneous group of men of Senior and graduate rank 
and of tested intellectual power, the proper methods of instruction 
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are those which aim exclusively at the further development of 
that power in its application to the solution of business problems, 
and which are not concerned with the imparting of information. 
And, in general, that first thought is correct. But it must not be 
forgotten that these young men upon admission to the Tuck 
School are entering upon the study of a field of knowledge in 
which, of course, the principles are the ultimately important 
things, but of which they know few of the facts. The typical 
college man, even though he be pretty much a man of affairs in 
the realm of undergraduate affairs, and even though he has sup- 
ported himself by labor in vacation and at college, has after all 
an exceedingly limited knowledge of the facts of business. Paren- 
thetically speaking, I wonder if the lack of ability to write the 
English language, which we are continually criticizing in our 
students, may not be after all the lack of ability to write about 
things of which we assume they have knowledge, but of which 
they do not have knowledge. In working out a solution of the 
problem of method in instruction, our aim is to employ such methods 
as will primarily develop the capacity to comprehend and apply 
principles, but which secondarily are not neglectful of the necessity 
which confronts the student of learning the facts of business. 

In the first year of the School, therefore, there are employed 
in some of the courses the old-fashioned methods of conducting 
classroom exercises which aim at testing the student’s acquisition 
of the important facts of business. But these soon give place to 
methods—such as the problem or case methods—which we con- 
sider far more fruitful because developing the capacity to com- 
prehend and apply principles. And in the latter part of the course 
an important test of each student’s capacity to apply independently 
his knowledge of principles is made by the requirement of a thesis. 

The history of thesis writing with us during ten years is an 
interesting story by itself. Perhaps I can give you an idea of the 
changes which have taken place by the following titles. A typical 
subject of an early thesis is ‘ Trade Opportunities in South America,” 
a thesis obviously primarily descriptive of economic and com- 
mercial conditions. Typical titles of 1912 theses are ‘The Cost 
Problems of a Shoe Factory”; ‘“‘The Organization of a Stores 
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Department for the ———— Shoe Factory.” In working on such 
a thesis the student independently visits a given factory, studies 
its conditions, methods, and problems, and attempts constructive 
work. The change in thesis work during the ten years has been 
from the descriptive to the constructive. 

Permit me to revert to the general question of method. What 
we are attempting to work out is illustrated by the courses in 
accounting. Most accounting instructors begin with laboratory 
work in bookkeeping. In the Tuck School such laboratory work 
is deferred for several months and it never becomes a principal 
part of the work. The first months are devoted to the balance 
sheet and the income account; to a discussion of what they are, 
why they are; to a discussion of every possible thing which may 
affect them; of the cause of every change which appears in a 
succession of balance sheets. In that way a student comes to 
comprehend principles and to think—to coin a word—accountingly. 
The matter of practice bookkeeping becomes merely incidental; 
its purpose is to familiarize a student with the tools. This method 
we are attempting to carry into all our courses. Most textbooks 
on corporation finance are devoted to a description of different 
securities and methods. You will find that Professor Lyon’s 
book on Capitalization continually asks and explains why in cor- 
poration finance. In it, description, while reasonably complete, 
remains secondary. 

Another problem of instruction is the administrative problem 
of securing instructors. The first schools of higher commercial 
education had to start with instructing forces which were the 
product of the conventional graduate school of economics. And 
the curricula of such teaching staffs were bound to resemble closely 
the curricula of graduate schools of economics, to lack the merit 
of being homogeneous professional curricula. The work in higher 
schools of commerce seems to have developed beyond the capacity 
of the young Ph.D. fresh from the economics department of the 
graduate school. It requires men especially trained. The most 
desirable instructors are those with exceptional training in econom- 
ics and business followed by successful experience in business. 
Some may question the necessity for business experience, but I am 
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convinced that the instructor who has had successful business ex- 
perience brings into the classroom qualities which make his scholar- 
ship doubly effective. The prestige of having ‘made good,” and 
the capacity to illustrate principles by examples drawn from 
experience give such an instructor power to arouse at once the 
enthusiasm and the initiative of his students. 

Among the problems arising out of the relations of a school 
with the students, are the problems of esprit. The business world 
is not wrong when it says the average college graduate is not 
adaptable to business and remains for a time a piece of raw material 
which it is expensive to fashion. The difficulty arises not from a 
lack of physical and intellectual capacity; it arises from the 
attitude of mind which the college develops in the student. He is 
indifferent; he has had too little experience with responsibility ; 
he is impatient of small things and beginners’ salaries. The Tuck 
School is of the opinion that it is a part of the duty of a higher 
school preparing young men for business to overcome so far as 
possible that attitude of mind in the student, and to use every 
reasonable device and a reasonable portion of its funds in doing 
so. I can do no more than categorically state some of its methods 
of attacking the problem. For the purpose of developing a group 
esprit, it has its own building, and its own library policed more 
or less informally. In the two college courses into which it sends 
its students they are handled as a separate group of men; are 
seated as a separate group in lecture periods, and met as a separate 
group for quiz purposes. This results not only in the develop- 
ment of group esprit but in a scholarship of better average than 
that of college groups. The Tuck School has built and fur- 
nished in its basement a lounging-room intended to serve the Tuck 
students as a distinct group in the way that College Hall serves 
the college as a whole. Every possible method is employed to 
enable students to meet business men—lecturers—personally, and 
the lectures of such men are followed by a simple luncheon intended 
to enable the second-year men to meet the lecturers informally. 
Finally, the idea that thesis work shall be based upon visits to 
industrial plants is encouraged by the desire that our students 
shall see and feel such a plant in action. 
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I have not the time to do more than throw out the suggestion 
that this separate group treatment permits a more restrictive 
discipline—as regards attendance, for example—than is applicable 
to the general body of college students. This more restrictive 
discipline is a foretaste of the discipline of the business world. 
We have not solved the problem of esprit; we are still working at 
it; but we are confident that the steps we have taken have led to 
fruitful results. 

Another problem arising out of the relations of the School 
to the student is the problem of finding for students the oppor- 
tunities for business service to which they are respectively adapted. 
We believe that one responsibility of the School is to act as a 
clearing-house, a labor intelligence bureau, to bring together worthy 
young men and concerns seeking good apprenticeship material. An 
interesting phase of the problem with us is, that our students are 
nearly all without pulls in the matter of securing positions. Except 
for the School their only course would be to walk the streets of a city 
and call at offices or watch for signs: ‘‘Boy Wanted.” The school 
has received, without effort on its part, inquiries for men in excess 
of the number of graduates, but we can foresee the time when some 
organized system of informing the business world of our product 
should be worked out. Not only is there involved the problem 
of securing some position for the graduate; there is involved the 
problem of securing the position for which the graduate is adapted, 
of adjusting capacity to service. 


A third group of problems arises out of the relations of the 
School to the public. The School recognizes that it has such an 
obligation as well as its obligation to the student. But it is our 
judgment that our primary obligation is to the student, and the 
first and largest draft which the instructor should make on his 
store of time and energy should be on behalf of the individual 
student. We attempt to develop in our instructing staff the 
feeling that instruction is not something formal but is a personal 
responsibility for the personal success of every individual student. 
That, we conceive, as also our largest public service. But without 
impairing that obligation to the individual student, we believe 
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other forms of public service possible and obligatory. The theses, 
intended primarily to enable students to develop the power to 
apply principles to the solution of business problems, represent 
the accumulation of a fund of results in original investigation 
which will some day be of service to all of us. Each year a few 
theses are added to our files which are of positive value to succeeding 
generations of students. It is possible that before long the results 
of some of these investigations may be given to the public. 

A second opportunity for service to the public is the opportunity 
to inspire higher business ethics in those who pass through the 
School. We do not attempt any formal instruction in business 
ethics. We believe that the formality and artificiality of a formal 
course in business ethics would defeat its very purpose. But in 
every course it is the aim of every instructor, I know, to inspire 
in his students a conception of the nobility of the profession of the 
business man and of his responsibility to his fellow-men and to 
society. 

Another opportunity for service to the public, as well as to our 
students, is the calling of conferences intended to inspire business 
men, who are naturally conservative, with an interest in the latest 
and most efficient methods in the conduct of business and with an 
interest in the intelligent solution of public problems affecting 
business. The Tuck School held such a conference for the first 
time a year ago, and the response was such that I believe I can 
safely say that the School is committed to the policy of holding 


such conferences periodically. 

H. S. PERSON 
Amos Tuck ScHOOL 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 























TRAINING FOR BUSINESS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 


Training for business at the University of Wisconsin is carried 
on through the agency of the Course in Commerce, the business- 
training branch of the Extension Division, and the College of 
Engineering. The Course in Commerce, or, as it was formerly 
called, the School of Commerce, began its career at the opening 
of the academic year 1900-1901. Preceding this event was a con- 
siderable period of agitation and discussion in the faculty, the 
Board of Regents, and outside the walls of the University. Since 
this agitation and discussion determined to some extent the charac- 
ter of the course which was established, some account of it is 
necessary. 

Being a state institution, the University of Wisconsin is and 
always has been subject to the influence of public opinion, and, 
being the head of the system of public education in the state, it 
has felt responsible for the training of all classes of the state’s 
citizens and, in some degree, for what takes place in the educa- 
tional field outside as well as inside its own walls. From the 
beginning of its history it devoted a large part of its energy and 
resources to the improvement of agriculture in the state and to the 
training of farmers. Later it undertook the training of lawyers, 
pharmacists, and engineers. With the University thus interested 
from the beginning in vocational training, and to some extent at 
least devoted to it, it was inevitable that sooner or later people 
concerned for other vocations than those which were specifically 
provided for should inquire regarding what the institution was 
doing for them and what it might do and ought to do. 

Such an inquiry was early made by prominent business men, 
and in one or two instances at least by members of the Board of 
Regents. To these inquiries the representatives of the Univer- 
sity at first replied that the training supplied by its College of 
Letters and Science was the best for prospective business men that 
could be devised. In common with professional educators else- 
where, the faculty of the University, a large majority of them at 
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least, believed this to be true; and when hard pressed by incredu- 
lous business men, they talked learnedly about the value of a 
liberal education, and about the place which the ancient classics, the 
modern languages, mathematics, pure science, and, in general, study 
for its own sake, especially when entirely disassociated from prac- 
tical ends, must occupy in such an education. In spite of their 
strength and of the elements of truth they contained, these argu- 
ments never appealed to those business men who had learned to 
appreciate the importance of education as a business asset. They 
had in mind specific defects in themselves and their employees 
which they wanted remedied, and they noted the fact that these 
defects were nearly, if not quite, as common among graduates of 
the University’s College of Letters and Science as among people 
who had not had the advantage of its training. Further, they 
noted a disinclination on the part of college graduates, those of 
the University included, to submit meekly to the discipline which 
the learning of business by practice involved. Some business men 
went so far as to claim that the College of Letters and Science not 
only did not train for business, but actually spoiled good business 
material. 

This controversy, if such it may be called, worked out a solu- 
tion of the problem in a very natural, though unexpected and 
unplanned-for, way. Students who entered the University with 
the intention of becoming business men, as well as their parents, 
guardians, and teachers, began to study the curriculum of the 
University in its various colleges and departments, with the 
result that they discovered that in the aggregate there were 
being given a large number of courses which were clearly valu- 
able from the standpoint of business training. Some of these 
were offered in the College of Law, others in the College of En- 
gineering, others in the College of Agriculture, and some even 
in the College of Letters and Science. As the four-year courses 
leading to degrees were then organized, only a few of these courses 
were available to any one student, and the prospective young 
business man was obliged, therefore, to choose between those 
offered in the different colleges and various four-year courses of the 
College of Letters and Science. He naturally chose the one that 
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offered the most of what he wanted and the least of what he did 
not want. 

One way out was discovered by the most earnest and in- 
genious students, namely, that of registering as special students, 
not candidates for any degree, and then selecting the courses 
good for purposes of business training regardless of the college or 
department in which they were given. There were, of course, 
obstacles in the way of this method of procedure in the form of 
regulations regarding students in one college taking work in another, 
prerequisite courses, etc., but the pressure to modify these regula- 
tions became stronger and stronger, as the number of this class of 
students increased, until it was finally irresistible. 

Still another condition developed which had its influence. 
The conviction began to make way in University circles closely 
in touch with the secondary schools, that large numbers of young 
men, not infrequently the best graduates of high schoois, were 
foregoing the advantages of a college course simply because the 
University did not cater to the real needs of prospective business 
men. Investigation established beyond a question the fact that 
from the high schools of the state there were going directly into 
business hundreds of bright young graduates, who were perfectly 
able financially to take a university course and who in many cases 
had been destined by their parents for such a course, but who were 
turned away from it by the conviction that the university had 
nothing for them really worth while. 

As a result of these influences, by 1900 the University found 
itself occupying an untenable position on the subject of training 
for business. Its colleges of Engineering, Law, and Agriculture 
each contained a considerable and growing number of students 
who never intended to be engineers, lawyers, or farmers, but who 
had selected these colleges because of the courses in them which 
had a more or less direct relation to business training. Its College 
of Letters and Science had also, in each of its four-year courses, a 
growing group of students with such business interests, and a large 
and troublesome group of special students who were picking and 
choosing for themselves and constantly hammering away at the 
artificial regulations they found in their way. The University was 
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also painfully conscious of failing in its duty toward the class of 
young high-school graduates whom I have described, who were kept 
away from its classrooms by the conviction, shared to an increasing 
extent each year by thoughtful business men and high-school 
teachers, that the University had little of value to offer them. 

The School of Commerce was the plan devised by the Uni- 
versity to meet this condition of affairs. It was the result of an 
endeavor to make a four-year undergraduate course, parallel with 
the other four-year courses leading to degrees, which would do 
for the prospective business man what the four-year long course 
in agriculture, the engineering courses, the law course, and the 
course in pharmacy were doing or attempting to do for men who 
were planning to enter as a vocation, after leaving college, agricul- 
ture, engineering, law, or pharmacy. It is to the development 
and improvement of such a course that the greater portion of our 
energy and resources devoted to business training has been given 
ever since. 

In constructing such a course the views of our faculty regard- 
ing the essentials of a college course leading to a Bachelor’s degree 
had to be met. Fortunately on this subject these views had been 
considerably liberalized by the agitation that had preceded, and 
were destined to become still more liberal each succeeding year. 
After incorporating in the curriculum certain courses, regarded 
as fundamental, though considerably modified subsequently, the 
better to adapt them to the special needs of practical men, an 
attempt was made to correlate the courses valuable for business 
training already given in the various colleges and departments. 
This attempt revealed a wealth of appropriate educational 
resources—greater probably than anyone previously had known, 
or supposed, to exist—and at the same time obvious gaps and 
maladjustments. To fill up these gaps and remove these malad- 
justments has been the principal task of the administrative officers 
of this course from that time to this. A few illustrations of what 
we have attempted with more or less success must suffice. 

Such subjects as accounting and business administration were 
not included in the curriculum of any of our colleges in 1900. 
Indeed, the average member of our faculty regarded them as 
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business-college subjects, unworthy of a place in the curriculum 
of a college. Furthermore, suitable teachers of these subjects 
were not to be found. 

The limits of this paper will not permit me to describe the 
means we have employed for the breaking down of this faculty 
prejudice. Suffice it to say that even at the present time our 
beginning courses in accounting and business administration are 
not allowed to be counted toward the Bachelor’s degree. They 
have to be taken as extras, thus, rendering the number of credits 
required for graduation in the Commerce course greater than in 
the other courses of the College of Letters and Science. But 
advanced courses in accounting are now recognized by practically 
all the members of our faculty as fully up to college grade, and 
a great demand for them, even under the handicap of a year’s 
prerequisite work without credit, has arisen outside the Commerce 
course, in some cases even among graduate students. 

The problem of finding suitable teachers was solved only 
after great effort, much experimentation, and great travail of 
soul. In this particular we are fairly well off at the present time, 
but good teachers of this subject are still so rare throughout the 
country that we live in constant fear of losing the men we have 
acquired with so much effort. Fortunately, we have been able to 
make some contributions to the supply in the persons of our own 
graduates. 

The subject of business administration has been kept so far 
with us within the limits of a single course of two hours per 
week for one year. We expect soon to develop it into probably 
four semester courses and one full-year course which we may entitle, 
respectively, Business Organization, Marketing Methods, Indus- 
trial Management, Credits and Collections, and Practical Adver- 
tising.t We have the material and the teachers for these courses, 
but we have not yet found a place for them in our curriculum. 

* The content of these courses may briefly be described as follows: 


Business organization.—A foundational course treating the history and present 
forms of business organization in the United States. It would include a historical 
sketch of the various stages through which the organization of industry, commerce, 
and agriculture have passed in this country, a comparison with foreign development, 
the interrelations of governmental activities and the forms of business organization, 
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We early discovered maladjustment, as well as inadequacy, 
from the standpoint of training for business, in our courses in 
English. We began by requiring commerce students to take the 
regular training course in English required of all Freshmen. Tests 
of various kinds later applied revealed the fact that men, who 
had satisfactorily met all the requirements of this course, could 
not meet the requirements which any good business establishment 
imposes upon people whom it intrusts with its correspondence. 
The outcome of this revelation has been the development of an 
additional year’s course in commercial correspondence, a course 
which like many others was brought to a satisfactory state only 
after a large amount of experimentation and research and con- 
siderable expenditure of money. 

Other curriculum problems which we have had to solve have 
arisen in connection with the teaching of the modern languages 


the relation of community life and community prosperity to the individual business 
unit, city and district promotion, forms of organization of the individual business 
unit, methods of promoting a new business organization, and internal organization 
of a business unit. Two hours per week. One semester. 

Marketing methods.—Organization of domestic and foreign markets; methods of 
distribution from the standpoint of the manufacturer, wholesaler, and retailer; the 
relation of the various classes of distributors, the relative advantages of the various 
methods of distribution open to each class and methods that have proven successful 
in practice; organization of sales departments, including plans of campaigns and 
management of the various factors upon which success or failure of a selling venture 
depend; and methods of reaching foreign markets. Two hours per week. One 
semester. 

Industrial management.—Organization and Management of factories, including such 
topics as lay-out of factories, location of plants, departmentation, shop management 
and organization, the old system versus the staff-and-line system, relation of efficiency 
movements and labor organizations, wage-payment plans; and typical manufactur- 
ing industries each treated from the standpoint of raw materials, location, methods 
of management, recent changes, and outlook. Two hours per week. One semester. 

Credits and collections —Function of credit in business; the credit system; credit 
organization of typical business houses; methods of keeping records, etc. Two 
hours per week. One semester. 

Practical advertising —A laboratory course in the laying out of advertising cam- 
paigns, and in writing advertisements. Co-operation with all University publica- 
tions as a means of securing actual material. The course would be open only to 
students who have had the course we now offer on the psychology of advertising 
and the above-mentioned course on marketing methods. It would be designed for 
the training of persons who expect to enter advertising as a profession. Two hours 
per week. One year. 
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for business purposes, and the development of special courses in 
the interests of business training in mathematics, history, political 
economy, political science, law, and engineering. 

While curriculum problems have chiefly occupied us we have 
had others, and new ones are constantly appearing. Early in 
the history of the course we discovered that only a relatively 
small percentage of those who entered as Freshmen continued to 
graduation. The percentages for each year to date are as follows: 
The first entering class, finishing in 1904, graduated 25.8 per cent 
of its members; the class of 1905, 30 per cent; that of 1906, 34.9 
per cent; that of 1907, 32.3 per cent; that of 1908, 25.2 per cent; 
that of 1909, 31.3 per cent; that of 1910, 43.4 per cent; that of 
1911, 26.7 per cent; and that of 1912, 30.5 per cent. Of all the 
Freshmen who entered the course up to and including the class 
of 1912, 30.8 per cent graduated. 

A careful investigation of this matter showed that a very few 
had transferred to other courses in the University; a small number 
had fallen by the wayside because of inability to do the work, but 
the vast majority had left after one or two years to go into business. 
Some of these had entered upon their studies with the intention of 
remaining one or two years only; others had been tempted to 
leave by attractive business offers or by changes in circumstances 
after entering the course. 

This condition of affairs raised the question whether we were 
doing our entire duty by the 70 per cent who stay with us one or 
two yearsonly. The feeling that we were not has been fostered by 
a constantly increasing demand from students of this class to 
reverse the order of our curriculum, the studies they particularly 
want being as a rule placed in the Junior and Senior years. Such 
a procedure being impossible, such students are forced to devote 
the greater part of the time they spend in the University in the 
study of subjects, the bearing of which on their work in the world 
is indirect only. As a basis for studies of a more or less specialized 
and vocational character, the work prescribed for our Freshman 
and Sophomore years may be defended, but it can hardly be 
defended as a course complete in itself and suitable as a preparation 
for a business career. 
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The solution of this problem seems to be a two-year course, 
suitable for high-school graduates and vocational in its character. 
So far we have been deterred from the establishment of such a 
course by the fear of being overwhelmed with first- and second- 
year students. The attendance at our University has increased 
so rapidly of late years that we have been obliged to take measures 
to provide facilities for the training of Freshmen and Sophomores 
in our normal schools, and to encourage a larger portion of the stu- 
dents of this grade to attend the smaller colleges of the state. 
The establishment of one- or two-year business courses for high- 
school graduates in our state in the near future, however, seems 
to me inevitable and highly desirable. 

The University of Wisconsin has also been obliged to face the 
problem of providing training for people who are already in busi- 
ness but who need and wish additional vocational instruction. 
Since the city of Madison, in which the University is located, is a 
small town, and since the scope of the University’s duties is state 
wide, this problem could not be solved by a local night-school 
such as is so successfully carried on in connection with the New 
York University, with Northwestern University, and with the 
University of Pennsylvania. Instead we established a business- 
training section in our Extension Division, and are now conducting 
a large number of specialized courses for business men in every 
important city of the state. These courses are accompanied by 
correspondence work carried on from the University as a center. 
The staff employed in this work is nearly as large as that of the 
Commerce course. Many of these courses are more highly special- 
ized than are suitable for students of the Commerce course; some 
of them are more advanced in character and others much more 
elementary. 

For many years our College of Engineering has felt the need 
of special business training for its graduates, and to this end has 
made use of the facilities offered by the Course in Commerce. A 
joint five-year course in Engineering and Commerce was arranged 
several years ago; special courses for engineers have been devel- 
oped; and the regular courses for commerce students have been 
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arranged to meet so far as possible the schedule and other require- 
ments of the College of Engineering. 

At Wisconsin we feel that we have made only a fair start in 
the solution of the knotty problems of training for business, but 
we are encouraged over the progress already made and hopeful 
of the future. We feel sure that we now have something worth 
while for the prospective business man. The graduates of our 
Commerce course are in great demand, and with few exceptions 
have “‘made good.” They are practically unanimous in the feeling 
that the Commerce course has been a large factor in whatever 
success they have achieved, and their employers as a rule send back 
for more of the same kind. 


Wiiam A. Scott 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 











CANADIAN BANKING LEGISLATION 


The new Canadian banking bill was introduced in the Dominion 
Parliament, in session at Ottawa, by Hon. W. T. White, minister 
of finance, and given its first reading on December 17, 1912. It 
has already been the subject of careful consideration by the Minister, 
the leading bankers, and the Canadian press, and will doubtless 
become law without important alteration. The decennial revision 
would regularly have been made in 1910; but, owing to the wreck- 
ing of the Farmers’ Bank and the consequent state of public 
opinion, it was wisely deferred for two years by acts of May 109, 1911, 
and May 4, 1912. The delay has proved of advantage. It is 
generally admitted that an admirable piece of legislation has been 
produced, without any serious hindrance from the seekers for politi- 
cal capital. The charters of the banks will be extended by the 
legislation now pending until July 1, 1923. 

The new act embodies a number of very important innovations. 
They may be summarized as follows: 

1. More stringent provisions against malpractices, including 
additional safeguards against fraudulent organization, the require- 
ment of more detailed returns, and a compulsory annual share- 
holders’ audit. 

2. An extension of the banks’ authority to grant credit, by the 
authorization of loans upon farm stock and grain in storage as 
legal security. 

3. An enlargement of the banks’ power of issue by the authoriza- 
tion of additional notes, based dollar for dollar upon the deposit 
of go'd or Dominion notes in the ‘‘Central Gold Reserves,”’ admin- 
istered by a board of trustees. 


Additional safeguards have been thrown about the organization 
of banks, calculated to protect subscribers during the interval 
between the incorporation of the bank and the authorization, by 
the Treasury Board, of the commencement of business and of note- 
issue. Excepting ordinary disbursements of a necessary character, 
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no expenditure may legally be made by the provisional directors 
or the Board of Directors, unless authorized by resolution of the 
subscribers, until a certificate has been obtained from the Treasury 
Board. The certificate may not issue until the board is satisfied 
that all the expenses of incorporation and organization in connec- 
tion with commissions and other items of a similar nature are reason- 
able. A further important protection is the requirement that the 
double-liability clause must be printed on each page of the stock 
books and on every document constituting or authorizing a sub- 
scription, so as to be readily seen. 

Within the past year considerable anxiety has been evidenced 
in some circles in regard to bank mergers and the consequent 
concentration and centralization of banking power. Some feeling 
was aroused in opposition to the amalgamation of the Royal and 
Traders’ banks, a merger which followed closely upon two other 
absorptions induced by rivalry of the two largest Canadian banks. 
Rumor has repeatedly merged several other institutions. In 
future, the consent of the minister of finance must be obtained 
before an agreement to amalgamate may legally be entered into 
by the directorates of the institutions involved. 

The annual financial statement, required under the present 
bank act to be presented by the directors to the shareholders of the 
respective banks, has remained since 1854 without material change, 
as part of Canadian banking legislation. Both the statement to 
the shareholders and the monthly return to the Department of 
Finance have been elaborated in the revised act, and particulars 
have been called for beyond the requirements of existing regulations. 
The intention is to present to the shareholders and the govern- 
ment, respectively, a particularized, detailed statement of the 
assets and liabilities of the banks, properly grouped and showing as 
fairly as may be the financial position of each of the chartered 
banks. 

Sentiment in favor of the establishment of adequate checks 
upon the general management of Canadian banks has been steadily 
gaining strength since the failure of the Ontario Bank in 1906. 
Branches are subject to rigorous examination by inspectors from 
the head office, but there is no one to watch the general manager 
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or the ledger at headquarters. Theoretically, this duty devolves 
upon the directors, but evidence is not wanting that boards of 
directors do not always direct and that they may easily be kept in 
the dark as to the actual character of their bank’s transactions. 
Unquestionably, there is danger of fabricated balance sheets, 
incorrect reports, and other banking malpractices. A check on 
the general management at the head office is provided in the new 
bill and is expected to operate effectively against the recurrence of 
discreditable failures such as those of the Ontario, Sovereign, and 
Farmers’ banks within the recent banking history of Canada. 

Numerous suggestions have been made, trenchantly attacked, 
and as stoutly defended. Hon. Mr. White is opposed to making 
the government undertake what can be done with at least equal 
efficiency by mutual associations or other agencies. In the 
view that the Dominion government should not assume a regular 
inspection of the banks, the Minister was supported by the press 
and the public generally, inasmuch as it was clearly recognized 
that such an inspection could not be thcrough, and that it would 
not offer a real guaranty of solvency, or provide for certain detec- 
tion of wrongdoing. On the other hand, the bankers themselves 
were unable to agree upon the matter of inspection by the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association. Popular sympathy was with the smaller 
institutions to which the suggestion of coercion contained in the 
proposal was distasteful. Consequently, though offering many 
theoretical advantages, such a system was manifestly impracticable 
at the present time, A course was adopted midway between 
government inspection and internal examination conducted by 
the Canadian Bankers’ Association. 

The new provisions follow the English legislation in regard to 
the audit of the large joint stock companies. At each annual 
general meeting the shareholders are required to appoint an auditor 
or auditors, who shall certify “whether, in their opinion, the state- 
ment referred to in the report is properly drawn up, so as to exhibit 
a true and correct view of the state of the bank’s affairs, according 
to the best of their information and the explanations given to them, 
and as shown by the books of the bank.’”’ Such a report is to be 
attached to the annual statement presented to the shareholders. 
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Should the minister deem a more searching inquiry advisable, he 
may require an auditor to make a special examination and report 
to him as head of the Finance Department. For such special 
service the auditor is to be remunerated out of the Federal Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund. Although somewhat experimental, the 
system of external audit thus provided for would appear to have 
practically all the advantages of government inspection, without 
the obvious disadvantages entailed in the latter. The banking 
bill of the minister of finance in the last Liberal cabinet, Hon. W. 
S. Fielding, made the shareholders’ audit optional. Several banks 
have already adopted the system of their own volition, but the 
practice is not yet general. By the pending legislation, in addition 
to the penalties imposed by existing legislation for wilful misrepre- 
sentation, deception, or falsification, directors, officers, and auditors 
are made liable to indictment and punishment for negligently 
preparing or making false and deceptive statements. 


For some time there has been a growing agitation among the 
grain-growers of western Canada for increased banking accommoda- 
tion, and this despite the fact that, as recently pointed out, loans 
west of the Great Lakes, by the chartered banks, are doubl the 
amount of capital supplied by that part of the Dominion as deposits. 
In both Alberta and Saskatchewan, the provincial legislatures have 
gone so far as to consider the feasibility of state loans to agricul- 
turists. Lack of adequate transportation facilities to handle the 
large grain crop and the practical absence as yet of mixed farming 
in western Canada would seem to call for some relaxation of the 
present stringent regulations concerning the security upon which 
the banker may lend, and to justify the authorization in the present 
bill of loans upon threshed grain in storage as well as in transit. 
A rancher’s cattle are also to be made legal security for banking 
accommodation. Such credit may, it is true, partake rather of 
the nature of mortgage than of commercial loans. But in view of 
a national problem involved, and the need of finding a remedy for 
a somewhat acute economic situation, the result largely of geo- 
graphical and topographical conditions, the action of the Minister 
of Finance in proposing the legalization of such security to the 
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chartered banks is not inappropriate. It has the approval of 
members on both sides of the House, of the most conservative 
Canadian bankers, of the press, and of the general public. The 
two empowering clauses (§ 88, 2, 3) read: ‘The bank may lend 
money to a farmer upon the security of his threshed grain (of 
any kind) grown upon the farm.” “The bank may lend money 
to a rancher upon the security of his cattle.” The same privileges 
will, of course, be enjoyed by the agriculturist of eastern Canada, 
as by his fellow, whether farmer or stock-breeder, in the western 
provinces. The banks may also lend money to a receiver or 
liquidator under a general winding-up act. 


The remaining important innovation of the new bill was doubt- 
less suggested by the recommendations of Senator Aldrich and the 
National Monetary Commission for the establishment of a National 
Revenue Association in the United States, and by European bank- 
ing legislation and practices. The immediate proposal came from 
the Canadian bankers themselves. Section 61 empowers any 
chartered bank to extend its note circulation beyond the maxi- 
mum now authorized, upon depositing dollar for dollar, gold or 
Dominion notes, in the “Central Gold Reserves.”’ The provision 
is well calculated to serve three distinct and important ends. 
Perhaps the most obvious is the accumulation of a large visible 
supply of gold in Canada. This cannot fail to add another factor 
of stability to the Canadian banking system. Banking can be 
conducted most economically, to the mutual benefit of the banks 
and their customers, only when public confidence is present in a 
high degree. Confidence in the ability of banks to pay is best 
inspired and maintained by a large visible means of payment. 

Second, the provision promisesa solution of the currency problem. 
The banks will be enabled to emit a bank note circulation which 
will be perfectly elastic, both as regards expansion and contraction. 
No legal maximum is imposed, and notes may be issued to any 
amount, provided the excess of the circulation above that authorized 
under other sections of the bank act is covered, in full, by gold 
or Dominion notes, which are practically gold certificates. Ulti- 
mately, doubtless, the Canadian bank note circulation will become 
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like that of the Bank of England, with a fixed amount issued upon 
general assets and a large balance fully covered by gold. The 
volume which may be issued upon securities will, however, not 
be rigid, but will vary as the combined paid-up capital of the 
issuing institutions is increased. Canada will thus be provided 
with a note circulation absolutely responsive to the needs of trade. 

Third, a means of profitable employment wil! be afforded for the 
reserves now carried by those banking institutions, which, in accord- 
ance with conservative policy, maintain large amounts of cash on 
hand. In time, too, the provision may operate to check the 
periodic flow of gold from the Canadian banks to New York. 

It is interesting to note that the new bill, described by some 
Opposition newspapers as a “mild expedient,” is a measure of 
far-reaching importance and significance. It paves the way for 
the gradual evolution of the “Central Gold Reserves” in Canada 
and their management as an institution which, should such action 
be deemed advisable, might at some future date be vested with 
similar powers to those proposed for the National Reserve Asso- 
ciation of the United States. The ease with which the Canadian 
banking legislation may be amended and adapted to new needs of a 
growing nation is a tribute to the efficiency of the system and 
another evidence of the truth of the statement that it is in constant 
process of evolution. 

A greater measure of co-operation than at present exists must 
be expected among the banking institutions as in other lines of 
business. There are indications that organic combination among 
Canadian banks has about reached an end and that co-operation 
will be the keynote of future development. The Canadian 
Bankers’ Association represents banking co-operation. It already 
exerts a wide and, on the whole, a desirable influence; and it may 
well be that, by the next revision of the bank act, conditions may 
be ripe for a further extension of its powers. In the present bill, 
the association is intrusted with the appointment of three custodians 
or trustees of “‘Central Gold Reserves,” subject to the approval 
of the finance minister, who appoints the fourth. The association 
will bear all the expenses involved, including the remuneration of 
all four trustees. The reserve will be inspected at least semi- 
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annually, and should a depositing institution become insolvent, 
the amount held to its credit will be applied specifically in redemp- 
tion of its notes outstanding. 

No valid objection has yet openly been urged against Hon. 
Mr. White’s proposal. In addition to a certain amount of per- 
functory criticism from the Opposition benches, it is, to be sure, 
argued in some quarters that the bill does not go as far as it 
should. Fear, too, is expressed that the shareholders’ audit will 
not provide as much protection for depositors and the general 
public as could be desired. The power and influence of the 
Canadian banks is also viewed by some with a feeling of trepi- 
dation and numerous suggestions are offered by which such power 
might be curtailed. Government issues of “printed promises,” as 
a substitute for bank notes, have advocates in Parliament and 
outside. But such discussion is inevitable at the decennial revision 
of the Act. The bill is a government measure and no serious 
tampering is expected, nor will it be permitted. It has the hearty 
and unanimous indorsement of the bankers themselves, and seems 
likely to add to the efficiency of the Canadian banking system as 
an instrument of national economic development. 


S. Roy WEAVER 
Toronto, CANADA 
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WOMEN’S WAGES IN CHICAGO: SOME NOTES ON 
AVAILABLE DATA 


‘The articles by Mr. Sidney Webb and Mrs. Florence Kelley have 
placed the question of a legal minimum wage before the readers of this 
Journal; and it has seemed worth while to follow their discussion by 
a study of the data already available relating to women’s wages in 
Chicago, as a means of determining the need of minimum-wage legis- 
lation in Illinois. Mrs. Kelley pointed out in her article that the 
Massachusetts minimum-wage law was delayed by the appointment 
of an investigating commission which sat for a year while it collected 
statistics of women’s wages in department stores, laundries, and candy 
factories. The question of whether such a preliminary investigating 
body is needed in this state will undoubtedly be raised, and a study of 
some of the data which have been published by the federal and state 
bureaus of labor may be of assistance in answering this question. 

The most valuable sources of data relating to women’s wages in 
Chicago are: (1) The chapters dealing with Chicago conditions in Vols. 
II, V, and XII of the Report of the Commissioner of Labor on the 
Condition of Woman and Child Wage-Earners in the United States; 
(2) the study of ‘Working Hours of Wage-earning Women in Chicago,” 
in Bulletin 91 of the United States Bureau of Labor; (3) the report on 
“Working Women in Factories,” published in the report for 1906 of the 
Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

In Massachusetts, the Minimum-Wage Commission reported that 
before selecting the industries to be investigated, “representatives of 
labor, social workers, and others in contact with industrial and social 
problems were asked which, in their opinion, were the lowest-paid indus- 
tries employing numbers of women. The confectionery industry, the 
retail stores, the laundries, the clothing trade, and the paper-box making 
industry were almost unanimously named. Several others were sug- 
gested, but the facts about them were not matters of such common 
knowledge.’”? 

* Journal of Political Economy, XX, 973-1010, December, 1912. 

? Massachusetts: Report of the Commission on Minimum-Wage Boards (House 
No. 1697, p. 35). 
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If the same groups of people in Chicago were asked the same ques- 
tion, they would undoubtedly mention the same industries, adding 
perhaps a few others; and it is of interest, therefore, that official 
statistics of women’s wages in Chicago covering all of these industries 
have already been published. While these data were all obtained 
several years ago, they are believed to be still valuable; wages may 
have increased during the intervening years, but the cost of living has 
risen during the same period, and it is probably true that wages are not 
therefore relatively higher. 


RETAIL STORES 


Special agents of the Bureau of Labor were successful in obtaining 
from the pay-rolls of eight of the leading department stores the yearly 
earnings of the 13,160 women and girls employed in them.!. The “‘aver- 
age weekly wage’”’ as given in Table I was obtained by dividing these 
yearly earnings of the individual women and girls by the number of 
weeks they were employed in these establishments. The table shows 
quite accurately, therefore, the wages of the women and girls employed 
in the large department stores of Chicago. 

It must be remembered in studying these wage tables that the 
girls in the large department stores almost never live near enough to their 
work to be able to walk home. They must set aside sixty cents for 
carfare as one of their most definite expenses. These girls also have to 
spend more on their clothes than girls who work in factories, which means 
not only the cost of buying clothes but heavy laundry bills, unless they 
add to the day’s work the task of washing their own shirtwaists and 
collars in the evenings. 

The last column in Table I A shows that 814 girls were earning less 
than $4 a week; that 1,794 girls were getting less than $5 a week; that 
more than 3,000 girls, nearly one-fourth of the total number, were getting 
less than $6 a week; that more than 5,200 were getting less than $7 a 
week; and that more than 7,000, or over half of all the women and girls 
employed, were getting less than $8 a week. It should be noticed, 
however, that among the employees in the great department stores are 
groups of women as differently situated in regard to their need of pro- 
tection as are the professional woman and the poorly paid factory girl. 

* Report on Condition of Woman and Child Wage-Earners in the United States, 
Vol. V, p. 107. The year for which the pay-rolls were transcribed is not given. The 
investigation in Chicago was made between January 20 and October 3, 1908, and a 
supplementary investigation was made between March 24 and April 15, 1909. The 
report was submitted in 1910. 














DEPARTMENT STORES IN CHICAGO, BY CLASSIFIED WEEKLY 
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TABLE I 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF FEMALE EMPLOYEES ON THE PAY-ROLLS OF EIGHT 


RATES OF Pay 
(United States Bureau of Labor Data) 
(This table does not include restaurant helpers and half-time workers) 
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y II Ill IV V VI 
CasH GIRLs, OTHER 
MESSENGERS, | EMPLOYEES 
_ CLASSIFIED — A SALESWOMEN —. Tota. 
W ae RATES | Wpappers, AND ASSISTANT 
oP 5a% PACKERS Buyers) 
| l l ‘OR 
| Percent- a |Percent-',, 'Percent-| a 
peanien age wate bo. mani age ion age Number| age 
Under $3.....| 185 | r3.3 2) eae | 6 as | 6.7 210) 1.6 
$ 3to$ 3.99.| 3099 | 26.5 103 4.6 | os 101 | 3.3 604; 4.6 
4to 4.99.| 376 | 24.9; 338] 15.1 52 8 214 6.9 980; 7.4 
5to 5§.99.| 275 | 18.2 | 370] 16.5 | 421 | 6.7 209 6.8 | 1,275] 9.7 
6to 6.99.| 142] 9.4] 413 | 18.4 | 1,339 | 21.2 278 | 9.0 2,172| 16.5 
7to 7.99. 64 4-3 | 373 | 10.6 | 1,023 | 16.2 332 10.7 | 1,792 13.6 
8to 8.99.) 46 | 4:8) 275 1 84.2 898 | 14.2 371 | 12.0 | 1,588] 12.1 
gto 9.99.| 14 | | 287 5.2 | 645 10.2 414 13-4 | 1,190} 9.0 
10 to 10.99.| 5 | .3| 88 3-9 | 560] 8.9 * 1.6 | J,011) 7.7 
Ir to 11.99. a ee ee 1.6 | 179 2.8 4h 2.9} 304] 2.3 
12 and over.. | 2 | <B) 2g8 5.8 |1,194 19.90 po | 22.7 | 2,034! 15.5 
pee | 
Total... .| 1,508 [100 | 2,243 |100 = | 6,312 |100 |3:097 poo | #3:160 100 
| | | | | | 
* Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
TABLE IA 
WaGEs OF WoMEN AND GIRLS IN E1GHT CHICAGO DEPARTMENT STORES 
CUMULATIVE NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES 
I | ll IV Vv VI 
| CasH GIRLs, OTHER 
} = SERS, oe — tr 
NSPECTORS, FFICE ~ . NCLUDING OTAL ALL 
WEEKLY RATES | WRAPPERS, EMPLOYEES SALESWOMEN BUYERS AND EMPLOYEES 
F Pay | AND ASSISTANT 
PACKERS Buyers) 
= Percent-| ,; Percent-|,; Percent- Percent. |Percent- 
Number age Number age Number age Number | ene age 
| 
Less than $4..| 584 | 38.8 | 105! 4.7 I ° 124} 4.0 814) 6.2 
Less than 5..| 960 | 63.7 | 443 | 19.8 53 .8 | 338 | 10.9 | 1,794) 13.6 
Less than 6. | 15235 81.9 813 | 36.3 474 7.5 547 | 17.7 | 3,069] 23.3 
Less than 7../1,377 | 91-3 | 1,226 | 54.7 | 1,813 | 28.7 | 825 | 26.7] 5,241] 39.8 
Less than 8..|1,441 | 95.6 | 1,599 | 71.3 | 2,836 | 44.9 |1,157 | 37-4 | 7,033] 53-4 
$8 and over.. ‘| 67 4-4 | 644 | 28.7 |3,476 | 55.1 | 1,940 | 62.6 | 6,127) 46.6 
Total... | 1,508 |100 2,243 ‘100 6,312 |100 3,097 |100 13,160) 100 




















* Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Unfortunately, however, all of these different grades of women employees 
are included in these tables, and the column of totals because it includes 
less homogeneous groups is less useful than are the separate columns for 
different kinds of employees. The independent highly skilled “buyer” 
or ‘“‘assistant buyer” (see column V, Table I), who is usually a woman of 
good education, sometimes a college graduate, should not be confused 
with the cash and office girls who come from poor homes and leave school 
to go to work as soon as they reach the age of fourteen. Looking, there- 
fore, not at the column of totals but at the group of 1,508 cash girls in 
column II, Table I A, it appears that 38.8 per cent get less than $4 a 
week; that 63.7 per cent get less than $5; that 81.9 per cent get less 
than $6; and that only 4.4 per cent of the entire group get as much as $8. 

The ages of the girls and women are not given, and some of them 
undoubtedly are between fourteen and sixteen. But does this explain 
the 814 who are getting less than $4 a week, including the 210 who are 
getting less than $3? And does this explain the 53 women and girls 
classed as “saleswomen,” and the 443 office employees who earn less 
than $5 a week? If the extreme youth of these girls is the excuse for 
the low wage, these tables would furnish a useful argument for raising 
the child-labor age to sixteen. For the girl who earns only $2.50 or $3 
a week, and spends 60 cents for carfare and probably a like amount for 
her lunch, and who must be neatly shod and dressed, certainly does not 
earn enough to compensate either her family or the community for the 
loss of health and vigor and education which she should have gained by 
spending these two years in school. 


THE CLOTHING INDUSTRY 


Wages of women and girls employed in the manufacture of men’s 
ready-made clothing are presented in the following tables. These 
data represent the results of an investigation of 70 clothing factories in 
Chicago. While this was only 12.4 per cent of the total number of such 
establishments in the city (according to the Census of Manufactures), 
the establishments were large and represented 37.4 per cent of the 
women over sixteen years of age employed in the industry.' It should 
also be explained that these data are from employers’ pay-rolls and are 
for all women employees except home finishers. 

Table II, which gives ages as well as earnings, shows that in this 
industry the low wages do not go exclusively to the little girls. We 


* Report on Condition of Woman and Child Wage-Earners in the United States, 
Vol. II, ‘‘Men’s Ready-made Clothing,” p. 14. 
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find in this table that 78 women over eighteen, none of whom it will be 
remembered were home finishers, earned less than $2 a week; and that, 


TABLE II 
WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WOMEN AND GIRLS, CLASSIFIED BY AGE, IN THE MEN’S 
READY-MADE CLOTHING INDUSTRY IN CHICAGO 


(Seventy Establishments. United States Bureau of Labor Data)* 




















fa - AGE Totat ALL AGEs 
WEEKLY EarRnINncs ] 
Under 18 Years | Over 18 Years Number Percentage 

eS ry ee 58 78 136 2.8 
ee eer ere 105 84 189 4.9 
BO Me icirsers baa eos 169 168 337 8.7 
MO ORM 6:5. than wre cin 198 286 484 12.4 
OR MR Sian: caked gas 185 303 488 12.6 
ee Ser ey 119 317 436 11.2 
WEG WI okie siseseuas 89 334 423 10.9 
ee 81 282 363 9.3 
| errr 50 268 318 8.2 
Me BEM hicicisccens 18 204 222 S.9 
| a te 11 140 151 3.9 
ne 14 324 338 8.7 
WES ocx cccat sansa 1,097t | 2,788 3,885 100 

















* This table is compiled from a series of tables showing “the number of male and female employees 
of specified ages employed in the clothing establishments covered by this investigation, and earning in 
that week the amount specified” (Vol. II, Table VIII, pp. 552-99). The method of selecting the “represen- 
tative week”’ is further explained as follows: ‘‘The figures refer to the employees on the pay-rolls of the 
several establishments during a particular pay-roll period toward the end of 1907 or in the early part of 
1908. The pay-roll period selected was as a rule the one just prior to the investigation by the agent of 
the bureau. Care was taken, however, that it should be a period when the establishment was working 
full time and approximately the normal number of employees were at work.” 

t 303 were under sixteen, 794 were over sixteen. 


TABLE IIA 
MEN’s READY-MADE CLOTHING IN CHICAGO 
CUMULATIVE NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES SHOWING WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WOMEN 


























AND GIRLS 
WEEKLY EarRNINGs 
| | | TOTAL 
Under — a Under Under | $8 and 
| $4 | $7 $8 | Over 
| | 
Number....... 662 1,146 | I bn 2,070 2,493 1,392 3,885 
Percentage......| 17.1 29.5 | 4 53-3 64.2 35.8 100 




















taking the numbers cumulatively, there were 162 women over eighteen 
earning less than $3, 330 women over eighteen earning less than $4, 616 
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women over eighteen earning less than $5. On the other hand, some of 
the younger girls, presumably those who had a full day’s work' or who 
were able to attain and keep a wonderful speed record, earned higher 
wages. 

In order to facilitate the discussion of Table II conveniently, Table 
II A has been added showing, by a cumulative series, the numbers and 
percentages of women and girls earning less than the specified amounts 
per week. In this table the age classification was dropped, and all of 
the women and girls were grouped together for the cumulative percent- 
ages. These percentages are somewhat lower than those found for the 
eight retail stores; 29.5 per cent of the women in the clothing trades 
earn less than $5 a week, whereas in the stores only 13.6 per cent were 
earning less than $5; in the clothing trades 42 per cent were earning less 
than $6, whereas in the stores only 23.3 per cent were earning less than 
$6; in the clothing trades, again, 53.3 per cent, or more than one-half 
of the women and girls employed, were getting less than $7 a week, 
while only 40 per cent were under this wage in the department stores. 
It has already been explained, however, that the girls who work in 
stores have heavier expenses than the majority of factory workers. 


CANDY AND BOX FACTORIES 


Passing on to some of the other industries mentioned, we find that 
the available data are for smaller numbers of workers, but are still 
valuable. In a report on “Working Hours of Wage-earning Women 
in Selected Industries in Chicago,” also published by the Federal 
Bureau of Labor,? the rate of pay per week, which is explained to 
be the “normal rate which a woman earns in a regular full-time week,” 


* The report shows that many of the workers did not get a full week’s work even 
during the period of investigation “when the establishment was working full time and 
approximately the normal number of employees were at work.” Of the 113 employees 
twenty-three years of age, for example, 3 averaged 61 hours’ work a week; 3 averaged 
57 hours; 7 averaged 55.5 hours; 12 averaged 54.5 hours; 8 averaged 53.5 hours; 32 
averaged 51 hours; and all of the others less than 50 hours; one worker had had only 
15 hours’ work during the week.—Op. cit.. p. 556; see also pp. 553 ff. 

2Marie L. Obenauer, “Working Hours of Wage-earning Women in Selected 
Industries in Chicago,” Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, No. 91 (November, 1910), 
Washington, D.C. 

3“The column under the heading ‘Rate of Pay per Week’ is the normal rate 
which a woman earns in a regular full-time week. In the case of time workers, this 
is the fixed rate per week at which they are employed. For piece workers the figures 
in this column represent what the workers can earn if they work full time under no 
special pressure, i.e., it is what they can earn if they do not have to wait for work and 
are working at the normal speed which they regularly maintain.”—Bulletin of the 
Bureau of Labor, No. 91 (November, 1910), pp. 898-99. 
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is given for 374 women and girls employed in candy factories in Chicago 
and for 327 women and girls working in Chicago paper-box factories. 
Although these numbers are small, they are not too small to be signifi- 
cant. For these industries are so much less important than the clothing 
trades or the retail stores that the smaller numbers represent a reason- 
able proportion of the total number of women and girls employed. 
Together with these data for a normal week, are presented the earnings 
during a “typical busy week.’’* Unfortunately no data for a typical 
“slack” week are given in the report. In the tables which follow, wages 
are given for both the normal and the busy weeks. 


TABLE III 


WacEs oF WoMEN AND GIRLS, CLASSIFIED BY AGE Groups, IN CHICAGO CANDY 
FACTORIES 


(Eight Establishments. United States Bureau of Labor Data) 








1. REPRESENTATIVE WEEK 2. Busy WEEK 





Weexty Rates Age Total All Ages Age Total All Ages 
or Pay — 
: Under | Over 
Number |Percent- 18 18 | 
ag! Years® | Years | 





Under Over | 
18 18 
Years* | Years | 
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Number age 





Less than $2. . 
$2to$2.99.| .. | 
3to 3.99. 
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4 to 99. 
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7 to 99. 
8 to 99. 
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* Only 3 of these workers were under sixteen years of age. 


t The following explanation of the method of gathering these data may be useful: 
The information for the mechanical establishments was secured at two different 
periods, viz., December, 1908, and January, 1909, and September and October, rgro. 
In 1908-9 pay-roll data in regard to the hours and earnings of employees, including 
statements as to the duration of the busy season, were secured from the employers. 
. . . . In September and October, 1910, the employers who in 1908-9 had furnished 
pay-roll and other establishment data, as above described, were again interviewed 
by the Bureau’s agents and questioned as to the changes in the schedule of hours and 
earnings for 1909. At this time also other employers engaged in the same industries 
were interviewed, and statements were secured as to hours and earnings and the 
duration of rush period for 1908 and 1909.—Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, No. 91 
(November, 1910), pp. 869. The data for the “busy week” are said to represent 
“a typical busy week of 1908 or 1909 for the mechanical industries.” 
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TABLE IIA 


WAGES OF WOMEN AND GIRIS IN CHICAGO CANDY FACTORIES 
CUMULATIVE NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES 








NvuMBERS PERCENTAGES 





Weexty Rates or Pay R i ‘ 
 - om Busy Week es ~ ene Busy Week 





4 19 1.1 3.8 
IOI 61 27.0 12.3 
196 115 52.4 23.2 
276 190 73.8 38.4 
314 248 84.0 50.1 

60 246 16.0 49.9 





374 494 100 100 

















A study of these tables for candy factories shows that the wages of 
the women and girls employed in them are even more depressed than 
the wages in the clothing industry. The cumulative percentages show 
that 27 per cent of these workers, the majority of whom were eighteen 


TABLE IV 


WacEs OF WoMEN AND GrrLs, CLassiFIED BY AGE Groups, IN CHICAGO PapER- 
Box Factories 


(Eleven Establishments. United States Bureau of Labor Data) 








1. REPRESENTATIVE WEEK .2. Busy WEEK 





Total All Ages Age Total All Ages 





| 

| Over 
Percent- 

Number age — 4 age 


Number |Percent- 





Less than $2..| ... eis 7” - - 4 17 2. 
$ 2 to$ 2.99. eins ‘ia I 6 2. 
3 to -9 a 4 14 32. 
4 to II 30 14. 
5 to 13. 30 Sibi 12. 
6 to 19. 36 =e II. 

7 to 14. 39 wu II. 
$2. 39 pits 8. 

BE. 38 bisse 7 
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12 and more. aa 4. 39 _ 7 
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* None of these girls were under sixteen years of age. 
t Only two of these girls were under sixteen years of age. 
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TABLE IVA 


WAGES OF WOMEN AND GIRLS IN PAPER-Box FACTORIES 
CrMULATIVE NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES 








NUMBERS PERCENTAGES 





WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Representative , Representative 
Week Busy Week P Week 





Under $4 20 98 
Under 58 176 
Under 102 244 
Under 167 307 
Under 215 370 
$8 and over 112 187 





327 557 

















years of age or over and all but three of whom were sixteen or over, got 
less than $5 a week; that 52 per cent were getting less than $6 a week. 
In a busy week, to be sure, they earned more, but the busy season does 
not compensate for periods of slackness and unemployment. 

Tables IV, IV A, and V for the paper-box industry present another 
series of low wage groups. 


TABLE V 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN PAPER-BOx AND CANDY FACTORIES 
CUMULATIVE NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES 


(Illinois Bureau of Labor Data) 








Paper-Box Factories Canpy Factories 
" Nine EsTABLISHMENTS Srx EsTABLISHMENTS 
WEEKLY RATEs OF Pay 





Number Percentage Number Percentage 





Under $4 12 6.9 31 22.4 
Under 28 16.3 60 43.5 
Under 55 31.9 9! 65.9 
Under 98 56.9 109 78.9 
Under 122 70.9 118 85.5 
50 29.1 20 14.5 








172 100 138 100 














These tables show that although a larger percentage of the paper-box 
workers, 6.1 per cent in a normal week and 17.7 per cent in a busy week, 
get less that $4 a week, yet wages are in general higher than in the 
candy factories. They are, however, very low, with 17.7 per cent in 
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a normal week and 31.7 per cent in a busy week getting less than $5 
a week. The large number of employees at exceptionally low wages 
during the busy week seems to indicate that the busy season means 
a relatively high increase in low-grade labor. Attention should be 
called to the fact that none of the girls for whom wages are reported 
in the representative week was under sixteen years of age and that 
only two of those empleyed during the busy week were under this age. 

Further evidence as to the depressed condition of wages in the candy 
and paper-box factories is to be found in the report of the Illinois Bureau 
of Labor Statistics for 1906 and is presented in Table V." 

The data presented in this table were all secured from factory pay- 
rolls,? and although the number of employees represented is small, the 
data are believed to be valuable. It is interesting, therefore, that 
these tables show a larger percentage of women earning low wages than 
did the reports of the federal Bureau of Labor. According to these 
official statistics of our state bureau, 22.4 per cent of the candy factory 
girls were not earning so much as $4 a week; 43.5 per cent were not 
getting $5 a week; 65.9 per cent were earning less than $6; 78.9 were 
earning less than $7; and 85.5 per cent of all the women and girls 
employed in this industry, and in the paper-box industry 70.9 per cent, 
were getting less than $8. 

LAUNDRIES 

A few data showing wages in Chicago laundries are presented in 
Vol. XII of the Report on Condition of Woman and Child W age-Earners3 
but they are less satisfactory than for the other industries since they 
represent a smaller proportion of the women employed. While, there- 
fore, it was thought inadvisable to present them in tabular form, the 
following summary will be of interest. 

Wages, during a representative week, are given for 111 women and 
girls, none of whom was under sixteen and only a few of whom were 
under eighteen; of these 111 employees, 11 per cent were earning less 


* These data were almost exclusively from Chicago but data for a few indus- 
tries were gathered from three other cities and the report unfortunately does not 
specify which industries these are. 

2 “Statistics of Women Working in Factories,’ 1906 Report Illinois Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, p. 171. “The results presented, concerning working time, wages, 
working conditions and earnings, were secured from the books of the establishments 
visited, and subsequently corroborated in every particular by the individual employee.” 
The data in Table V are from Table 33 of the Report, pp. 336-340. 

3 Vol. XII, “Employment of Women in Laundries,” pp. 17-18. 
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than $6; 32 per cent less than $7; 56 per cent less than $8. The report 
of the Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics already referred to gives the 
wages of 173 women laundry workers. Of these, 9 per cent earned less 
than $5 a week; 20 per cent less than $6; 51 per cent less than $7; and 
69 per cent less than $8. According to these data, wages are not so 
low in the laundries as in the candy and box factories, but it must be 
remembered that the women employed in laundries are older than in 
the other twe industries and that the work requires constant standing 
and is for the most part exceptionally heavy work. 


CORSET FACTORIES 

Extremely valuable are the data furnished by Bulletin gr of the 
federal Bureau of Labor' for 203 women and girls employed in corset 
making because these women were all from a single factory and seem 
to include all of the women employees, skilled and unskilled, in a typical 
establishment. Moreover there are only 1,479 women employed in this 
industry in Illinois, and therefore the relative number for whom wages 
are given is large enough to be very significant. 


TABLE VI 
WAGES OF WOMEN AND GIRLS, BY CLASSIFIED WAGE Groups, IN CHICAGO CORSET 
FACTORIES 
(One Establishment. United States Bureau of Labor Data) 



































REPRESENTATIVE WEEK Busy WEEK 
WEEKLY RATES Age Total All Ages Age Total All Ages 
or Pay as ——— ae 
Under* Over 7 Percent-| Under Over z Percent- 
18 Years | 18 Years | Number | "aoe | 18 Years | 18 Years Number age 
Less than $2.... a e vor —— 6 9 15 4-5 
$ 2to$ 2.99... ie ii tee iiss 4 7 II 3.3 
gto 3.99... I - I s 6 10 16 4.8 
4to 4.99... 9 2 II 5.4 20 16 36 10.7 
sto 5§.99... 47 76 123 60.6 35 64 99 29.5 
6to 6.99... 6 23 29 14.3 19 30 49 14.6 
7% 7.0... 2 15 17 8.4 3 36 39 11.6 
8to 8.99... I 15 16 7.9 5 25 30 8.9 
gto 9.99... ‘ha 2 2 2.6 4 17 21 6.2 
Io to 10.99... - I I . os 7 7 2.1 
Ir to 11.99... a aa acs sca a 2 2 .6 
12 and over.... oe 3 3 ta II II 3.2 
Total....... 66 137 | 203 |100 102 234 | 336 | 100 

















* None under 16 years. 
t This is the bulletin from which data for candy and box factories were obtained. 
See footnote 1, p. 149. 
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TABLE VIA 


WacGEs OF WOMEN AND GrRLs IN CHICAGO CorRSET FACTORIES 
CUMULATIVE NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES 








NUMBERS PERCENTAGES 





Weexty Rates or Pay : | ‘ 
Repeemneatios | Busy Week os we Busy Week 














ee: ee | 
BOOS CRO Be..o. oon ccc coves I | 42 0.5 12.6 
NT a rere 12 78 5.9 $3.3 
>, Serer 135 | 177 66.5 52.8 
ee 164 | 226 80.8 67.4 
Remtiee &............. 181 265 89.2 79.0 
$8 and over.............. 22 71 10.8 21.0 
I ai5:0é osienracen sits 203 336 100 100 








According to these tables, wages in this corset factory are neither 
so low nor so high as those which have been given for other institutions. 
Nowhere else have we had this dead level around the $5-a-week wage— 
only 6 per cent in a normal week getting less than $5 while 67 per cent 
get less than $6. A few get more than this, but the table of cumula- 
tive percentages shows that in the normal week 80.8 per cent get less 
than $7 and that 89 per cent get less than $8. 

Wages for the busy week show that 12.6 per cent earned less than 
$4, 23.3 per cent less than $5, and 52.8 per cent less than $6, indicating 
that in this, as in the paper-box industry, the busy season means an 
influx of poorly paid workers. In the corset industry, however, unlike 
the paper-box industry, there is also an increase during the busy season 
in the percentage of workers getting $8 or more. 


SHOE FACTORIES 


The report of the Illinois Bureau of Labor, to which reference has 
already been made, presents some statistics for shoe factories which 
seem to indicate that this industry also should be included among those 
paying low wages to women and girls. The following table presents 
cumulative numbers and percentages for 180 women shoe-factory 
employees from three different establishments. Unfortunately their 
ages are not given. 

Although this industry shows a relatively large percentage of women 
who are getting as much as $8 a week, it also shows a large percentage 
getting extremely low wages—16.6 per cent getting less than $4 a week, 
and 30 per cent, less than $5. 
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TABLE VII 


WAGES OF WOMEN AND GIRLS IN CHICAGO SHOE FACTORIES 
CUMULATIVE NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES 


(Three Establishments. Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics Report for 1906) 




















WacEs 
|— i l l Nl ToTaL 
Under | Under Under | Under | Under $8 and 
% | $ | 6 | $& | $ Over 
— | | | | 
Number........| 30 | 54 | 76 | 87 | o7 | 83 | 180 
Percentage... ... | 16.6 | 30.0 42.2 | 48.3 | 53-9 | 46.1 | 100 
| i | | ! ! 





THE CHICAGO STOCKYARDS 


The investigation made by the state Bureau of Labor in 1906 also 
covered the Chicago stockyards, thus making available data for another 


TABLE VIII 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES OF 435 WOMEN EMPLOYED IN CHICAGO STOCKYARDS* 























NUMBER OF WOMEN EARNING SPECIFIED WAGES IN oe ta 

= 1c 

, , <a : <a a< 

WEEKLY WAGES | | = 

Estab. | Estab. | Estab. | Estab. | Estab. Estab. | Estab. es ae 

stweiwetet | F | G Z 8 
Less than $3..... et 8 8 | 4 | | 3 0.7 
$3to$3.99....) 1% | 7] 5§ p br] ee] -. 31 7.2 
4to 4.99..-.1 33 38 | a7 | -- | 2 , 1 | s 04 21.6 
5to §.99....} 30 | 42 | 24 | Ir | 9 | 2 4 122 28.0 
Sto 6...) © | 22 | 27 | oe] 2 | ei ¢ 18.4 
7to 7.99..../ 12 | 8 | 3 | 6 | 4 sisi 8.5 
Sto S.969.... = | *2 | #4] S$} 8 | 2 | -- 33 7.6 
gto 9.99.... 4) 7 ‘et £e g : er & 19 4-4 
10 tO 10.99.... 2 3 | iwi fe 3 — 9 2.2 
Into 12.09.... y 3 | ' eft * | 4 °.9 
12 and over.... 3 | ao 3 0.7 

| } 
Total reported | 129 | 133 | 71 | 49 27 | 14 | 2 | 435 100 











* This table is from a study of women in the stockyards based on the Bureau of Labor Report. See 
Journal of Political Economy, XIX, 649. 


TABLE VIIIA 


WacGEs OF WOMEN AND GIRLS IN THE CHICAGO STOCKYARDS 
CUMULATIVE NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES 


























WacEs 
l ay Tora. 
Under Under | Under Under | Under $8 and 
$4 $s $6 $$ $s Over 
Number........ 34 128 250 330 | 367 68 435 
Percentage...... 7.8 20.4 57-4 75.8 | 84.3 15.7 100 
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industry that belongs in the low-wage group. Table VIII shows the 
number of women in the different establishments investigated who 
averaged during the year the wages specified. 

The table of cumulative percentages shows that 7.8 per cent of these 
women earned less than $5 a week and that more than half of them 
earned less than $6. This does not of course mean that the nominal 
weekly wage was as low as these tables indicate, but that, however high 
the nominal wage may be, the irregularity of work is so great that the 
actual wage is low when a period of time long enough to include slack as 
well as busy seasons is taken into account. 


WHAT THESE TABLES MEAN 


For convenience, a summary is presented in Table [X, showing 
together the cumulative percentages from the various tables based on 
the official statistics from the federal Bureau of Labor and the percent- 
ages for the stockyards, which are based on data furnished by the state 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The other tables based on the data from 


TABLE IX 
SumMaArY TABLE SHOWING PERCENTAGES OF WOMEN AND GIRLS IN SIX CHICAGO 


INDUSTRIES EARNING LESS THAN SPECIFIED AMOUNTS PER WEEK 
CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGES 
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Less than $4....... 6.2 17.1 6.1 2.2 0.5 7.8 
Less than 5....... 13.6 29.5 17.7 27.0 5.9 290.4 
Less than 6....... 23.3 42.1 31.2 52.4 66.5 57-4 
aS ee eee 39.8 53-3 51.1 73.8 80.8 75.8 
Less than 8 53-4 64.2 65.8 84.0 89.2 84.3 
$8 and over........ 40.6 35.8 34-2 16.0 10.8 15.7 
ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 























the state bureau are not summarized here because they were valuable 
chiefly as confirming the evidence furnished by the more recent federal 
reports, and except in the case of the stockyards, the number of employees 
whose wages are furnished by the state bureau is relatively small. 

It appears from a study of this brief table that in a group of indus- 
tries which together employ over 30,000 women and girls, and in our 
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great retail stores which employ many thousands more, the great major- 
ity of those employed are being paid less than $7 a week. Only in the 
retail stores were 50 per cent of the women getting as much as $7 a week; 
large numbers were getting wages very much lower than this, many 
were getting less than $4, and the table shows that 13.6 per cent of those 
in stores, 29.5 per cent of those in the clothing industry, 17.7 per cent 
of those in paper-box factories, 27 per cent in the candy factories, 
5-9 per cent in the corset factories, and 29.4 per cent in the stockyards 
did not average $5 a week. In brief, these percentages based on official 
statistics compiled from employers’ pay-rolls seem to show unequivocally 
that thousands of women and girls in Chicago are not earning more 
than $4, $5, or $6 a week. 

What these tables mean in their deeper significance is not to be 
stated statistically. The expert special agents of the federal Bureau of 
Labor found that the old theory of the pin-money girl was no longer 
founded on fact, whatever may have been its original basis. They 
found in Chicago that 78.7 per cent of all the women who worked in 
stores and 81.3 per cent of all who worked in factories turned over their 
entire earnings, if they lived at home, into the family maintenance 
fund.t These same agents found that among the girls who were “adrift ”’ 
without family protection “the average cost of food, shelter, heat, light, 
and laundry” for women who worked in stores was $4.77 a week.? For 
factory workers the average cost was $3.40 a week. Add to this 60 
cents a week for carfare and the weekly expenses become $5.37 for 
girls in stores or $4 for girls in factories, without including anything 
“for clothes, recreation, possible illness or other emergencies, and inci- 
dental expenses.”’ This is not, it must be emphasized, what a proper 
room and sufficient, nourishing food cost in Chicago. It is merely an 
average based on what the agents of the bureau found that the girls 
were actually paying for such inadequate accommodation as they were 
able to obtain. 

To every social worker who knows any large number of working 
girls, these tables mean poor health and intolerable fatigue. They mean 
that, to the long hours of work in the store or factory, these girls must 
add long hours of work in the evening, mending, making, and laundering 
their shirtwaists and other linen and often long distances walked to save 
carfare. What these tables really mean, therefore, is insufficient food, 
poor sleeping-quarters, insufficient clothing for inclement weather, no 

*Vol. V, pp. 106, 113. 

2 Ibid., pp. 111-14. 
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vacations that are not provided by charitable organizations, no proper 
recreation, and a direct line of descent through exhaustion and disease 
to destitution. The great majority of these girls do not “go wrong”’; 
they live on their meager wages of righteousness until they are broken 
in body and spirit, and then they ask to be sent away to convalescent 
homes or tuberculosis sanitaria while public or private charity pays the 
cost of supporting them and of caring for those who are dependent on 


them. 
EpitH ABBOTT 
Cuicaco Scoot oF Civics AND PHILANTHROPY 


A FISCAL REFORM IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY 


For the purpose of bringing the ordinary fiscal transactions of the 
government more nearly into harmony with approved business practices, 
it has been determined by the Secretary of the Treasury to use the 
national bank depositaries to a greater extent than heretofore in handling 
the daily receipts and disbursements of the government. The govern- 
ment receives and pays out approximately 700 million dollars a year. 
The receipts, which are in the main payments of customs and internal 
revenue taxes, are paid by the taxpayers in checks. Internal revenue 
receipts are deposited by collectors in national bank depositaries, which 
in turn convert the checks into currency and deposit the same in the 
subtreasuries. In subtreasury cities collectors of customs deposit the 
checks which they receive in payment of customs dues directly with the 
subtreasuries, currency being obtained on them by the assistant treas- 
urers through the clearing-houses daily. Of the disbursements of the 
government go per cent are at present made by warrants and checks 
drawn on the subtreasuries; less than 10 per cent are made by warrants 
and checks drawn on national bank depositaries in cities where there is 
no subtreasury. 

It will thus be seen that the government goes to the point of actually 
turning the greater portion of its receipts into currency and depositing 
this currency in the subtreasuries, and making its payments also in 
currency. To obviate this unnecessary procedure, it has been deter- 
mined to have deposited with the national bank depositaries the daily 
income of the government, placed to the credit of the Treasurer of the 
United States; to have the account of every government disbursing 
officer placed with the Treasurer of the United States, and checks and 
warrants drawn in payment of government debts drawn on the Treasurer 
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of the United States. It is contemplated that these checks and warrants 
shall be paid when presented to national bank depositaries, or at the 
Treasury or subtreasuries. Under this plan, it will be observed, only 
the excess of receipts over disbursements—should there be an excess— 
will find its way into the subtreasuries, and that it will therefore be 
unnecessary for the government to obtain currency except for a small 
percentage of its receipts. 

Checks znd warrants paid by national bank depositaries will be 
forwarded the same day to the Treasurer at Washington, who will thus 
be enabled to keep the paying bank in funds, and also to check up 
immediately the accounts of disbursing officers and to ascertain the exact 


financial standing of the government at all times. 
R. O. BAILEY 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
WasHINGcTON, D.C. 


WASHINGTON NOTES 
FIRST EXPERIENCE WITH THE PARCEL POST 


Pursuant to the provisions of the act of Congress, already reviewed 
in these pages, creating a parcel post system, the Post-Office Depart- 
ment inaugurated on January 1 the transportation of parcels by mail 
throughout the United States. As previously explained, the new system 
is based upon the so-called ‘‘zone plan,” the country being marked off 
in circular areas of which the boundaries bear a fixed relation in distance 
from any given point taken as a center. The rates of charge for trans- 
portation vary according to the distances from this common center and 
according to the weight of parcels. This double variation gives rise to 
an infinite variety of detail in the possibilities of competition between 
different points. The result is to create a highly complex method of 
shipping the merchandise presented to the post-office. In order to 
facilitate the work no fewer than 3,620 kinds of parcel post maps have 
already been issued by the government for use in computing rates from 
different points in the different zones. Although it is still too early to 
estimate the success of the system even tentatively, two important 
results have already been demonstrated: (1) the express companies are 
likely to suffer very heavily through the transfer of business to the 
government, in demonstration of which fact a sharp break in the quoted 
prices of express company stocks occurred simultaneously with the 
inauguration of the new system; (2) a new and very much more costly 
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plan of compensating the railroads for the carriage of the mail will have 
to be adopted. The railroads’ point of view with regard to this matter 
has already been made plain by them in a demand for higher pay based 
on a new system which they have filed with the government. That the 
forces now at work would lead to the ultimate taking-over of the 
express companies by the government, the termination of their profitable 
contracts with the railroads, and the substitution of an entirely new 
method of railroad mail pay on the part of the government is already 
predicted by many competent authorities who are familiar with the 
general elements of the problem. Meanwhile the express companies 
assert a determination to keep up the struggle for existence. The 
general outlook has proved so threatening as well as so complex that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which had planned a new system of 
express company rates, has suspended it, and is awaiting further informa- 
tion before attempting to order a definite change. 


PROGRESS TOWARD BANKING REFORM 


Actual work in shaping a banking and currency bill has been begun 
by the House Banking and Currency Subcommittee, under the chairman- 
ship of Representative Corker Glass of Virginia. Hearings were opened 
on January 7, and several bankers and well-known experts have already 
given their testimony. Representatives of one or two important 
national commercial organizations have also been heard. The argument 
thus far has had several important results. It has shown that con- 
siderable progress in discussion of banking theory has been made since 
the Aldrich Monetary Commission bill was put forward a year ago. 
There is far less disposition to insist upon the absolute necessity of a 
single central reserve association holding the banking funds of the 
country and serving as a resort in time of trouble; and in many par- 
ticulars changes of an evidently desirable character have been suggested, 
as alterations in crucial sections of the Monetary Commission measure. 
Further, the attitude of the bankers who have appeared has been such 
as to show that any good bill that will meet the requirements of the 
situation and will relieve the difficulties of the banking community 
today will be generally acceptable. This is directly contrary to what 
had been expected, for it was generally believed that the Monetary 
Commission bill, and that only, would be favorably regarded. An 
important innovation, which now seems certain to be introduced into 
any bill that may be reported, is a plan to reconstruct the reserve system 
by taking away the present permission to deposit national bank reserve 
funds in reserve and central reserve cities. The new plan, now evidently 
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regarded with favor, would transfer these reserves solely to the reserve 
city banks, thereby radically altering the present distribution of national 
bank funds. With this, it would appear, is a clearly developed plan to 
provide for banking reform by the chartering of a number of institutions 
organized in districts throughout the country rather than by the creation 
of a single large reserve bank. The several institutions would of course 
be obliged to submit to the control of a central board, organized under 
government auspices and empowered to compel harmonious management 
of the country’s banking reserve. 


THE TARIFF HEARINGS 


Hearings before the Ways and Means Committee regarding the tariff 
are demonstrating that very little guidance in altering the proposed rates 
is to be expected from this method of securing evidence. It has already 
been semi-officially announced that no material change is probable in 
the chemical and metal schedules previously worked out by the com- 
mittee and adopted by the House at the last session of Congress. The 
hearings, in this view of the case, are little more than a means of giving 
publicity to the ideas of the witnesses for protected interests. If the 
present indications, therefore, hold good, practically all the schedules 
passed upon by the committee in the past will be renewed. This would 
cover the chemical, steel and metals, wool and woolens, cotton, and 
free-list bills, which will on that supposition form the basis for the new 
measure. The chief remaining duties to be dealt with would then be 
those relating to earthenware and glass, silks, tobacco and liquors, 
hemp, linen and kindred fibers, lumber, sugar, and sundries. The 
decision already apparently reached, to retain the old tariff bills as the 
basis of the new measure also, has another important bearing, in that it 
fixes to an extent the level of duties throughout the revision. This 
means that the general average reduction will necessarily be similar to 
that indicated in the bills thus far reported. The previously proposed 
cut was in the woolen duties about 40 per cent of their original amount, 
in cotton duties slightly less, in the duties on metals about 333 per cent. 
The reduction on chemicals was smaller but rates on chemicals were 
already relatively much lower than those prevailing in the other sched- 
ules. It would seem, therefore, that a very substantial measure of 
reduction in duties is already assured and that the revision that leaves 
the House will be a material approach toward a revenue tariff. The real 
issue is thus shifted to the Senate, and in that body the bulk of the work 
of revision will have to be done. What this means is fully recognized by 
Democratic leaders, who are already making strong efforts to secure 
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such a reorganization of the Senate committees, particularly of the 
Finance Committee, as to insure the predominance of the so-called 
liberal or progressive element of the party. The outcome of this effort 
will largely determine the character of the tariff bill to be shaped in the 
Senate and will thus exert a very positive effect upon the ultimate form 
assumed by the measure. 


COFFEE VALORIZATION AND THE SHERMAN LAW 


A peculiar outcome of the suit against the so-called coffee trust, upon 
which Attorney-General Wickersham has been working for some time 
past, is seen in the practical conclusion of negotiations with Brazil 
wherein it is agreed that the 920,000 bags of ‘‘valorized’’ coffee held 
idle in New York City as a result of the government suit shall be placed 
on the market and sold. The general scope of the so-called coffee 
valorization enterprise of the Brazilian government is sufficiently well 
known and needs no detailed description. It is enough to say that the 
result of the operation has been to multiply the price of the coffee several 
times within the past few years. Early last spring, Attorney-General 
Wickersham resolved to prosecute the so-called coffee trust, but found 
himself embarrassed by the fact that the prime mover in the enterprise 
was a foreign government. He, therefore, attempted under the Sherman 
law te seize the coffee then stored in New York and subject to the 
valorization plan, amounting in the aggregate to 920,000 bags. This 
seizure was not successfully carried out, but an agreement was reached 
(and sanctioned by the courts) whereby it was understood that the coffee 
in question would be held idle and neither sold nor exported pending the 
settlement of the dispute. It is not strange that further investigation 
of the scope of the Sherman anti-trust law has convinced Mr. Wickersham 
that there is little to be expected from a further prosecution of this suit 
—hence the negotiations for effecting the sales of the coffee in the open 
market, on condition that the proceedings heretofore instituted by the 
government shall be discontinued. 

One phase of the situation deserves special attention. This is the 
announced determination of the Department of Justice to secure if 
possible the passage of the so-called Norris bill which would give the 
department power at its pleasure to seize coffee which might be 
“‘illegally”’ imported into the United States under conditions held to 
defy existing law. It has not been supposed, heretofore, that the Norris 
bill had much chance of passage, owing to the extreme character of the 
weapon it would place in the hands of the Department of Justice and the 
abuse of that weapon that might occur under an unscrupulous admin- 
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istration. The definite announcement by the department that further 
proceedings under the suit filed in the spring of 1912 had proved impos- 
sible might, however, have a sufficient influence to induce Congress to 
remodel the Sherman law in this particular. Until the time that it may 
do so, the experience of the Department of Justice with the foreign 
coffee monopoly constitutes a rounded incident in itself, and illustrates 
one of the distinct limitations of the Sherman anti-trust law. It also 
adds another extremely interesting chapter to the already checkered 
history of valorization. 


THE PATTEN COTTON CORNER DECISION 


A new extension of the provisions of the Sherman anti-trust law has 
been insured by the decision of the United States Supreme Court in the 
so-called Patten cotton corner case, handed down January 6, 1913. In 
this decision, the court holds in substance that the operations involved 
in ‘running a corner”’ constitute a criminal violation of the Sherman 
anti-trust act. In delivering the opinion of the court, Justice Vande- 
vanter says: 

It was a conspiracy to run a corner in the market. The commodity to be 
cornered was cotton, a product of the southern states, largely used and con- 
sumed in the northern states. It was a subject of interstate trade. The 
corner was to be conducted on the Cotton Exchange in New York City, but 
by means which would enable the conspirators to obtain control of the available 
supply and to enhance the price to all buyers in every market of the country. 
Bearing in mind that such was the nature, object, and scope of the conspiracy, 
we regard it altogether plain that by its necessary operation it would directly 
and materially impede and burden the due course of trade and commerce among 
the states, and therefore inflict upon the public the injuries which the anti- 
trust act is designed to prevent. 

This decision practically implies that it makes no difference whether 
a specific intent to restrain interstate trade exists or not, as the persons 
engaged in a conspiracy to that end ‘“‘ must be held to have intended the 
necessary and direct consequences of their acts, and cannot be heard to 
say to the contrary,” as the court expresses it. It gives a new extension 
to the Sherman act in that it now makes that measure applicable to 
individual acts designed to bring about monopoly control of com- 
modities passing in interstate trade, such as articles of clothing and 
food, whether or not the individual thus obtaining the ‘‘corner’’ has 
himself directly engaged in the interstate shipment of such articles, and 
whether or not he is a producer of the articles in question. One inter- 
esting phase of the decision in this case clearly is that it would neces- 
sarily imply power on the part of the government to attack those who 
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have been engaged in bringing about corners in copper, coffee, and other 
articles that have recently been subject to speculation of a similar kind. 


THE UNION PACIFIC READJUSTMENT 


Further interesting sidelight is thrown upon the meaning of the 
Sherman act by the federal Supreme Court decision (January 6, 1913) 
refusing to permit the consummation of the plan proposed by Union 
Pacific Railway authorities for compliance with the terms of the so-called 
“Union Pacific decision’’ (reviewed in the ‘‘ Washington Notes”’ of the 
Journal of Political Economy for January, 1913). The purport of that 
decision is familiar: it sought to break up the unity of control between 
the Union and Southern Pacific lines upon the ground that such control 
created a monopoly. While this monopoly did not necessarily affect 
rates, as was admitted, the rates being now under governmental control, 
it did tend, according to the court, to weaken competition in the furnish- 
ing of service and accommodations and so violated the intent of the anti- 
trust law. Pursuant to the decision, a plan was devised by Union Pacific 
authorities under which the Southern Pacific shares held by the road 
would have been distributed pro rata to the stockholders of the Union 
Pacific. This proposal was at once rejected by the Attorney-General, 
and as a result the so-called compromise was brought before the Supreme 
Court with the adverse result already mentioned. The court’s ground 
of criticism is found in the statement that the proposed distribution 
would not be a compliance in good faith with the terms of the law. 
Other plans of accommodation are now in process of development, but 
the significance of the court’s action is not confined to this particular 
case. The evident outcome of the situation, as clearly indicated by the 
announcements already made, will be the development of two through 
routes to the Pacific coast. The Central Pacific will be taken over so as 
to give the Union Pacific a through line; and the shares in the Southern 
Pacific, heretofore held by the Union Pacific, will be distributed. There 
will be a readjustment of the present finances of the Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific to the extent that is rendered necessary by the transfer 
of the shares in Southern Pacific. Announcement was made, on January 
14, that a change in the directorate of the two roads had been effected, 
whereby the question of “interlocking directorates,” which had proved 
troublesome to the government authorities, would be satisfactorily 
settled. This settlement invo'ved the resignation of a number of 
directors in each board and the substitution of others, the changes being 
made in such a manner as to bring about harmony of action in spite 
of the changes in personnel. 

















BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Economic Beginnings of the Far West; How We Won the Land 
beyond the Mississippi. By KATHERINE CoMAN. New York: 
Macmillan, 1912. Two vols. 8vo, illustrated. Pp. xix+418; 
ix+450. $4.00 net. 

To bring together, in two short volumes, the three hundred years’ 
history of the empire west of the Mississippi River would seem to be 
baffling for even the four years which Miss Coman devoted to this 
research. She did the work on the ground and with the original ma- 
terials. And she has done it well; for she has set before herself, not 
diplomacy, politics, and wars, but the homely problem: How did the 
self-employed and self-supporting farmer, with his American ideals of 
free land, free labor, and free opportunity, eventually drive out his 
French, Spanish, Mexican, British, and even his own slave-owning 
country-men who had preceded him, and take possession of this richest 
portion of North America in advance of the wars, diplomacy, and 
treaties that merely ratified what he already had won ? 

Reduced to this statement of the survival of the fittest economy, 
the narrative, beginning with the explorers and colonizers of three 
hundred years ago, and ending with the railroad to the Pacific and the 
Homestead Act, is rightly described as three hundred years of “economic 
beginnings.” It differs, on the one hand, from our customary histories, 
in that it is not a series of those thrilling adventures which excite the 
American youth, but a story of the inevitable conquest of the land 
through individual hardship and ambition, against the monopolistic 
and suppressive policies of other nations and the southern states. Even 
the two great monopolies of the fur trade, that of the Hudson Bay 
Company, granted openly by England, and that of Astor’s first great 
American ‘“‘trust,’’ won through secret influences at Washington and 
unscrupulous competition in the fur country, are shown to have been 
both demoralizing to the traders and destructive to the business. Not 
until the home-seeking settlers succeeded them, did a virile nation arise. 
Miss Coman’s earlier chapters are, of course, replete with stories of 
adventure and hardship, and individuals stand out rather than social 
classes. Indeed, the whole period is that of individualism, self-reliance, 
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and aggression, produced by free institutions, and opposing the slug- 
gishness produced by monopolistic and paternal institutions. This 
history of it reveals both those heroic and adventurous individuals 
who come to the front, and those dependent pioneers and their rulers 
who give way. 

The book differs from the usual industrial histories, concerned 
largely with the evolution of technique in industry and invention, in 
that it turns upon the characteristics of individuals produced by various 
institutions. It is, therefore, truly economic rather than industrial 
history. At the same time, these economic features differ entirely 
from those which we are accustomed to term “economic,” since the 
period which Miss Coman has studied closes where the great movements 
of economic classes begin. Her individualistic farmers and laborers, 
after she leaves them, become grangers and trade unionists, when once 
the land is occupied and the railroads dominate. Her history is the 
struggle between free and paternal institutions. It is a most interesting 
and readable introduction to the struggle thereafter taking place within 
free institutions. 

Joun R. Commons 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


“Publications de l'Institut Nobel Norvégien.”” Tome I, L’Arbi- 
trage international chez les Hellénes. By A. RAEDER. Large 
8vo, pp. 322. Tome II, Fasc. 1, Les bases économiques de la 
justice internationale. By ACHILLE LoriIA. Large 8vo, pp. 
96. New York: Putnam, 1912. 

The Nobel Institute of Norway is the official organ of the Nobel 
Peace Prize Committee. To further its own activities in behalf of 
international peace, the committee has inaugurated the publication of 
a series of scientific studies bearing upon arbitration and kindred themes. 

The first volume of the series deals with arbitration among the 
ancient Greek states. This is a historical study based upon inscrip- 
tions which have been discovered from time to time and intermittently 
published. The period covered by the study extends from the seventh 
to the second century before the Christian era. These records, in the 
form in which the author presents them, give a fairly adequate though 
not an entirely complete idea of the extent to which arbitration was 
employed in settling international disputes among the Greek states of 
antiquity. 
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Altogether there are eighty-one cases of arbitration presented of 
which only one seems of doubtful authenticity. Ten of the cases cited 
are interstate treaties or agreements containing provisions for arbitra- 
tion of disputes arising between the signatory states. Of the remaining 
citations, arbitration of one sort and another was used in sixty-one 
instances; in seven, one or the other of the parties to the dispute refused 
to submit to arbitration; in one, the judge, when appealed to, declined 
to act as arbiter; and in another case, offers of mediation were spurned 
by both of the parties to the dispute. 

As to the subject-matter of the controversies involved in these 
cases, it is of some interest to note that, for the most part, it had to do 
with the question of territorial boundaries and possessions. This is 
probably the natural consequence of the occupation of contiguous 
territories by a comparatively large number of petty states. 

Presumably many other instances of arbitration remain as yet 
undiscovered. The finding of further evidence upon this point would 
doubtless give us a more accurate idea as to the precise regions of ancient 
Greece where arbitration was resorted to for the settlement of petty 
differences among the states. With the information placed at our dis- 
posal by the author conclusions are impossible (pp. 238-40). However, 
despite the fragmentary character of the evidence adduced, the author 
has met with a reasonable degree of success in establishing the fact that 
arbitration is not altogether a modern invention for the adjudication 
of wranglings among nations. The book is worthy of careful considera- 
tion and may be consulted with considerable advantage by those inter- 
ested in the history of attempts to settle international differences 
amicably. 

Professor Loria’s contribution, on the other hand, is a work which 
in its method and conception is easily distinguishable from the one 
preceding. To be sure, the author makes liberal use of historical data, 
but his point of view is essentially theoretical. He employs the facts 
of history merely as mechanical devices for the elucidation and verifica- 
tion of his fundamental thesis which asserts a causal nexus between 
economic factors and the institution of international jurisprudence. His 
instrument of logic is the Hegelian dialectics. In this as in his earlier 
and more important works the author displays an amazing facility 
in the use of this process of reasoning. 

In the development of his thesis, to which the first chapter is devoted, 
the author describes the various stages of economic evolution and the 
concomitant unfolding of international juridical organizations. Here 
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is introduced at once the one dominant and all-pervasive idea in Pro- 
fessor Loria’s economics—the guid common to all successive economic 
orders throughout history: agricultural conditions as_ historically 
superinduced by the varying degrees of density of population. It is 
assumed that in the original state of society each individual having 
free access to land was self-sufficient. With the increasing pressure 
upon land due to an increase of population, this economy of self- 
sufficiency gave place to simple association of workers for the purpose 
of augmenting production. A further growth in numbers resulting in 
greater pressure upon land leads to the displacement of simple by complex 
associations, i.e., exchange economy, specialization, and _ territorial 
division of labor. With the first simple change in the organic conditions 
of production and economy the germs of international law emerge and 
develop as economic evolution proceeds. The organization of inter- 
national law thus appears as a corollary to co-operative association 
and is calculated to govern the united activities of heterogeneous groups 
in the many phases of economy and production. 

But in the course of events, the development of international law 
is interrupted. Here is the author’s antithesis. For, presently, “pour 
des raisons immanentes 4 l’organisme économique,” the increase in 
productivity is irresistibly checked and the revenue begins to decline. 
The peaceful, physiological methods hitherto employed for increasing 
production are no longer of any avail, and resort must be had to bel- 
ligerent, pathological methods: “‘l’annexion violente des revenus d’au- 
trui” (p. 25; cf. La Sintesi, pp. 284-98). Violence, however, is the 
negation of the nascent jus gentium, which, being too feeble to oppose 
it, collapses, and simultaneously war ensues. 

What emerges out of the wreckage—synthesis—is not the originally 
normal code which presupposed a state of peace, but only a fragmentary 
list of rules drawn up for the purpose of regulating the game of war 
with a view to rendering warfare less disastrous. This partial system 
of laws reaches completion when the growing interdependence cf the 
various nations and the diminishing number of independent states reduce 
the chances of gain from war, while at the same time the increasing 
complexity of the economic order adds very greatly to the expenditures 
of war. In this way war becomes less profitable and therefore less 
frequent. But, concludes the author, since war is a reaction against 
a falling revenue, it can be permanently abolished only by restoring 
the free association of labor which will prevent the accumulation of 
revenue (surplus) and its eventual disappearance. 
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Professor Loria’s handling of the subject is marked by the skill and 
penetration which is so characteristic of most of his writings. But 
unfortunately the present study becomes thoroughly intelligible only 
after one has acquired some degree of familiarity with the system of 
economics which he has so ingeniously developed in his earlier works. 
Seemingly, he assumes that the casual statement of two apparently 
contradictory propositions regarding the part played by concise asso- 
ciation in econoraic evolution is sufficiently intelligible without further 
elaboration (p. 25; cf. Analisi della Propriéta Capitalista, I, chap. 1; 
II, pp. 108-19). 

As for the point of view taken by the author, it is to be observed 
that while, avowedly, it is that of the materialistic conception of history, 
yet the spiritual element enters into the scheme of thought as an impor- 
tant ingredient. In the author’s interpretation of the actions of men 
there is a supposition of ends pursued, an imputation of the motive for 
gain. In the nature of the case any imputation of this character must 
be arbitrary and cannot be regarded as anything more than a mere 
hypothesis which requires verification based upon further investigation. 
By proceeding upon such a postulate, therefore, it appears as though 
the author has yielded to the temptation of resurrecting the homo 
economicus, about whose figure to fit the garment of his economic theories. 


L. ARDZROONI 
UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 


Woman and Social Progress. By Scott NEARING and NELLIE 
M. S. Nearinc. New York: Macmillan, 1912. 8vo, pp. 
xii+ 285. $1.50. 

Woman spelled with a very large W has been the occasion of the 
making of many books in recent months. In this work by Dr. and 
Mrs. Nearing, who appear several times in the text in the first person 
singular, “‘Woman” serves as a skeleton or framework on which are 
hung a great variety of intellectual garments, some quite modish, 
some the worse for wear, and some already cast off. In other words, 
ethnology, biology, history, economics, education, philanthropy, domestic 
science, dietetics, eugenics, suffrage, hygiene, the servant problem, the 
factory system, morality, motherhood, spending, social work, child- 
training, and the woman’s college are among the subjects which in a 
rather inconsequential or illogical order, with some repetition, are 
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brought before the reader’s attention in a necessarily cursory manner. 
It is not surprising that misstatements should appear, but it is inex- 
cusable that the Massachusetts Institution (sic) of Technology should 
be cited as one of the schools where a woman “can obtain the best 
training for dressmaking, millinery, cooking and domestic science, 
typewriting and stenography, as well as for a number of the arts and 
professions.” 

The chapter on domestic science is fairly typical of the method 
followed. The following paragraph introduces the chapter: ‘Spending 
is the means of which domestic science is the end. Spending provides 
the housewife with the raw materials out of which domestic science 
produces the finished product. Whether the woman spends five or 
fifty dollars a week, this relation—spending, the means; domestic 
science, the end—remains the same.”” There follows a presentation of 
food values and “‘a statement of a few of the basic facts in dietetics,” 
and finally references, very properly brief, to clothing, sheltering, care 
of children, and home-making. 

The authors are evidently unaware that the reason which they 
give for the seeming indigestibility of food fried in fat has been long 
discarded by physiologists. They quote somewhat irrelevantly from 
C.L.Hunt’s Daily Meals of School Children, Voie’s standard of the amount 
of food elements estimated to be needed daily, but fail to show, what Miss 
Hunt herself states, that “people in this country have never conformed 
to this standard, the most commonly accepted American standard being 
that of Atwater.’’ Differences in dietetic theories and the discussions 
of scientists are pointed out, and the housewife is then exhorted to use 
the tables of nutritive values so that her family may be fed “efficiently 
and cheaply.” It would seem that the details of dietetic theory should 
be given much more fully if they are to be anything but confusing, but 
such treatment would be quite aside from the main subject of the book. 

The authors have a noble theme and their infelicities of method and 
style cannot obscure their sympathetic spirit or admirable purpose. 
The book will undoubtedly help many women to see the part they must 
play in social progress and, it is to be hoped, suggest to men ways of 
aiding in the realization of these ideals. The book also renders a real 
service in emphasizing the fact that “‘woman’s capacity is the great 
undirected force in modern society,’’ and her capacity and activity 
must be so related as to make an effective contribution to social progress. 


MaArRIon TALBOT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Modern Household. By Marion TALsBot and SOPHONISBA 
PRESTON BRECKINRIDGE. Boston: Whitcomb & Barrows, 
1912. 8vo, pp. vitg93. $1.00 net. 

This little book aims “‘to indicate the wide range of interests which 
are the field in which the progressive housekeeper may serve and enjoy.” 
It attempts to state rather than to solve the problems faced by the con- 
scientious mother in apportioning expenditure upon various objects, 
in buying food and clothing, in employing domestic service, in assigning 
tasks to her children, in requiring sanitary methods and fair working 
conditions within the business enterprises which she patronizes, and the 
like. Each of the ten chapters is followed by a page or two of questions 
provocative of discussion, and by a list of recent books treating relevant 
topics at greater length. 

While the book is no manual of housekeeping, it has a practical 
rather than a theoretical tone. The authors do not hesitate to give 
advice upon points which seem to them clear. For example, they say 
that meat should not be eaten more than once or at most twice a day 
(p. 30), that the kitchen should never be closed to the children (p. 70), 
that the family budget should be considered in a family council in which 
even the youngest child has a voice (p. 76), and that the housekeeper 
“will appropriate the ballot as a domestic necessity” (p. 86). But on 
most of the problems raised the writers express no definite conclusion, 
because the problems involve indeterminate elements—choice among 
various aims of living, or scientific knowledge which research has not yet 
provided. 

As here presented the housewife’s task seems, not easier, but more 
difficult than is commonly supposed. To show the precise character 
of these difficulties, however, may well be the best way of preparing to 
overcome them. It is certainly a service to disprove the current illusion 
that the factory system has left the housewife without a job. Her work 
in spending money differs from that of her grandmother in making goods; 
but it demands at least as much intelligence, taste, judgment, and con- 


science as were required of colonial dames. 
WesLey C. MITCHELL 
LONDON 





The American Occupation of the Philippines, 1898-1912. By James H. 
Biount. New York: Putnam, 1912. 8vo, pp. xxi+664. $4.00. 
In view of the discussion which is taking place over the Democratic proposal 
for Philippine independence, Judge Blount’s book is of timely interest. The 
author was an officer in the volunteer army, serving in Cuba and the Philippines 
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from 1898 to rg01, and a United States district judge in the Philippines from 
1901 to 1905. In 1904 he was invalided home and since that time has written 
and spoken continuously in favor of immediate independence. 

The author tells us in the preface that the object of the book is “an 
attempt by one whose intimate acquaintance with two remotely separated 
peoples will be denied in no quarter to interpret each to the other.” He 
further defines his task as that of making “audible to a great free nation the 
voice of a weaker subject people who passionately and rightly long to be also 
free, but whose longings have been systematically denied for the last fourteen 
years, sometimes ignorantly, sometimes viciously, and always cruelly, on the 
wholly erroneous idea that where the end is benevolent, it justifies the means, 
regardless of the means necessary to the end.”” Such a statement as this indi- 
cates a point of view which will make some skeptical of the writer’s ability to 
interpret fairly the ideals and purposes of the American people toward their 
distant wards. He has such strong belief in the Filipinos—their character and 
their ability to govern themselves—that he thinks we ought to give them their 
independence, ‘“‘even if we have to guarantee it to them.”’ But, he says, “by 
neutralization treaties with the other great powers similar to those which 
safeguard the integrity and independence of Switzerland today, whereby the 
other powers would agree not to seize the Islands after we give them their 
independence, the Philippines can be made as permanently neutral territory in 
Asiatic politics as Switzerland is today in European politics.” 

One is led to ask why, if the Filipinos are entirely capable of self-government 
at once, we should not withdraw and let them pay for their own defense from 
the start. Furthermore, one suspects the author does not realize that neu- 
tralization implies free trade, and that free trade would cut off the principal 
source of revenue. It is hard to believe that the political oligarchy in the 
Philippines that is calling loudly for independence would wish it if its members 
had to tax themselves directly to carry on the government. 

Judge Blount makes the unqualified statement that “whether the Filipinos 
are fit for self-government or not, we are certainly wholly unfit to govern them.” 
Some of us are convinced that, on the whole, our administration of the Philip- 
pines adds a rather bright page to the history of the government of depend- 
encies. We know that we have made the people effectively acquainted with 
public and private hygiene; that good progress has been made in building 
roads and establishing means of communication with practically every part 
of the archipelago; that peace and protection of property are now real; that 
religious toleration does prevail; and that the efficient public schools which we 
have established are doing r-uch to overcome the ignorance of the people—g5 
per cent of whom are said to be illiterate. 

Again, Judge Blount practically ignores the large and very real partici- 
pation in self-government which the Filipinos have today. One would never 
know from reading The American Occupation of the Philippines that there are 
four native members out of nine of the Commission, or upper house; that the 
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chief justice and two justices of the supreme court, about one-half of all the 
higher judicial officers, and all of the justices of the peace are natives; that the 
natives have complete control in the municipalities, the right to elect two-thirds 
of the provincial governing boards, and the lower house of the insular legislature. 
Today all the municipal employees, and over go per cent of the officials and 
employees of the central government are Filipinos. A large part of the book 
is devoted to a rather tedious account of military operations and pacification 
measures. There is needless repetition throughout. The author assures usa 
dozen times and over that he does not know “how to draw an indictment against 
a whole people.” The style of the book is loose, personal, and militant, but 
nevertheless interesting. 


A History of the Presidency from 1897 to 1909. By EDWARD STANWOOD. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1912. 8vo, pp. 298. $1.75 net. 
Those who have read Dr. Edward Stanwood’s History of the Presidency 

from 1788 to 1897 will welcome the announcement of a second volume covering 

the period 1897 to 1909. The style of the latter follows closely that of the 
former, the chief departure being in the extent of space given. Two hundred 

and fourteen pages tell the story of the three campaigns beginning with 1900, 

while 539 pages sufficed for the previous twenty-seven periods. The platforms 

of the various political units, which reveal vividly the political problems at 
hand as well as the drift of public sentiment, are quoted in full. Those of the 
recent canvass of 1912, which are more elaborate than those formerly framed, 
appear as an appendix of 44 pages. The predominant issue in 1900 was whether 
the nation should or should not extend its realm beyond the borders of the 
continent; the year 1904 marked the beginning of a propaganda for social and 
industrial reform, attended by numerous clashes between the chief executive 
and a Congress for the most part conservative; while the year 1908 ushered 
in an era of progressive insurgency, destined two years later to change the 
ratio of power of the dominant parties in Congress, and four years later to 

bring in a Democratic régime. The author devotes his closing chapter to a 

review of the growth of the powers of the president, in the matter of removals 

from office, the use of the veto power, and the relations between the president 
and Congress. 

A detailed account of the leading issues of each campaign for the presi- 
dency, together with a complete record of the achievements and failures of 
each administration, might well constitute a history of our nation too cumber- 
some for ordinary use; but the author has endeavored to avoid any unnecessary 
elaboration of those issues having but remote influence upon the period in 
question. As suggested in the preface, since he who is most competent to 
prepare such a history must necessarily have been affiliated with one of the 
leading parties, he labors under the disadvantage of having a partisan view- 
point not readily controlled. Despite this fact, however, the work is character- 
istically free from any bias which might vitiate its value. On the whole, the 
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author is quite consistent in his treatment of the subject-matter, although his 
review of the growth of the powers of the president would seem to imply the 
modification of a statement in the preface of his first volume to the effect that 
“‘there has been no such development [of the president’s office and of the suc- 
cessive expansions and limitations of the president’s powers and duties] to 
record.” The attractive style of the book, as well as the valuable source 
material to be found in the platforms and excerpts quoted, should appeal to 
every student of the social sciences. The book is well written and satisfies 
an important demand. 


Histoire économique de l'industrie cotonniére en Alsace. By RoBERT Lévy. 
Paris: Felix Alcan et Guillaumin, 1912. Pp.-xxiii+312. $2.00. 

This work presents in a logical and systematic way the historical develop- 
ment and present status of the cotton textile industry in one of its early 
centers. By the end of the Middle Ages there were but four important 
textile centers in Europe, namely, the so-called Low Countries, England, 
Normandy, and Alsace. These centers naturally were the first to avail 
themselves of the new fiber for making cloth that began to be imported at the 
period just referred to. 

There are, as we know, three distinct operations in the cotton textile 
business, namely, spinning, weaving, and printing. It was with the coming 
in of the last of these operations that Alsace first became really prominent in 
connection with the cotton industry, much of the cloth printed being imported 
from England, Switzerland, and more distant countries. The town of Kolmar 
is said to have begun to print cotton in 1743, but Miilhausen soon surpassed 
all others and is today the leading center in Alsace for all three operations in 
the cotton textile industry. 

The causes which made Alsace a textile producer, the spread and develop- 
ment of the industry within the province, the change to machine and capitalis- 
tic. production, as well as the changing market organizations are carefully 
traced and clearly set forth in the volume. The old archives of the cities in 
Alsace as well as in the cities with which they mostly traded have apparently 
been diligently searched and statements from records found there and also 
from other early sources have been freely quoted. Statistical devices for 
presentation of groups of facts have been liberally and effectively used. One of 
the facts brought out in the study is the marked decline in the spinning industry 
in the province following German annexation in 1871. In the decade and a 
half following this event the number of spindles fell from upward of 1,900,000 
to about 1,450,000. This decline is attributed largely to the emigration of 
labor and capital. Since 1885 spinning again shows an upward tendency, 
but it is still considerably below the high-water mark of 1871. The effect on 
the other branches of the industry seems to have been less marked. Weaving 
in particular was very slightly affected. 
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An accompanying series of maps showing by means of circles and colored 
sectors the distribution of the industry in its three branches at various dates 
is exceptionally well devised and executed. 


La politique de réforme sociale en Angleterre: Conférences de “ L’ Eighty 
Club.” Paris: M. Riviére et Cie, 1912. 8vo, pp. xv+1o91. Fr. 2. 


The “Eighty Club” under the able leadership of Lloyd George is a strong 
political organization in Great Britain giving expression to the widespread social 
reform movement of recent years. The report of four conferences of the club 
held under the auspices of the Solvay Institute of Sociology is to be found in 
this small volume. It is at once a succinct and a comprehensive presentation 
of England’s agrarian, industrial, social, and fiscal reform policies, many of 
which have been put into practice within the past five years. 

A point of striking interest in some of these reforms is the gradual abate- 
ment of the traditional solicitude for private property rights. Observe, for 
example, the agrarian policy as expressed in the Small Holdings and Allotment 
act of 1907; or, the fiscal reform carried out by the imposition of the Super- 
Tax upon certain incomes. 

Hand in hand with this diminution of respect for property rights goes an 
unmistakable limitation of the so-called individual liberty in industry. A 
notable instance of this fact may be found in the Choice of Employments act 
of 1910. 

The most important steps taken in social reform, strictly speaking, are 
sick and old-age benefits and insurance against unemployment. The latter of 
these reforms is still in the experimental stage and its administration is left 
with the Board of Trade. The administration of sick and old-age benefits, 
however, unlike the analogous institution in Germany, is not in the hands of 
the government but is left with the beneficiaries. The chief reason for this 
difference in administrative agencies of the two countries is that, whereas sick 
and old-age insurance is of a comparatively recent growth in Germany, in 
England it has been in existence, in one form or another, among trade frater- 
nities and friendly societies and administered by them for the last four hundred 
years. The government, therefore, in offering to an already existing institution 
some measure of substantial encouragement, does not feel justified in interfering 
with the administration of the affairs of that institution. 


Railways in the United States. By Simon STERNE. New York: 
Putnam, 1912. 8vo, pp. xilit209. $1.35. 

This work is made up of a number of papers on the subject of railroad 
history and management written in the years following the passage of the 
Interstate Commerce Act and prior to the author’s death in 1901. Some of 
the papers were prepared as reports to investigating commissions, and one 
was written in compliance with an appointment by President Cleveland, for 
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governmental information. As a lawyer Mr. Stone had frequently been 
consulted in the preparation of the act of 1887, some of the provisions of which 
he himself drafted. 

In this volume we find discussed the history and political development of 
railways in European countries and in England; a history of railway legisla- 
tion and management in the United States; a discussion of the relation of 
railways to the state, prepared in 1895; and a consideration of the adequacy 
or rather inadequacy of the courts to deal satisfactorily with the problem of 
control. One enters upon the reading of the book with some suspicion, for 
one always is dubious as to the motive responsible for the posthumous appear- 
ance of an agglomeration of more or less loosely related articles or papers 
which have elsewhere appeared in print, especially when these deal with a 
rapidly changing situation. At the end one is left in doubt whether or not 
the production was worth while. It is not that the papers themselves are 
of a low order, for aside from some little grammatical slovenliness they have 
been carefully prepared and show a considerable insight into the subjects with 
which they deal. But we find presented nothing new, and, both because of 
the fact that the last ten to fifteen years of rapidly succeeding events in 
the railroad world of course receive no consideration, and because the papers 
deal only with special phases of the subject, they are in a double sense incom- 
plete. 


Zur Geschichte der englischen und amerikanischen Vermigenssteuern. By 
Bruno Mott. Munich and Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1912. 
8vo, pp. 100. M. 3. 

The author presents in this book two independent studies dealing with the 
evolution of taxation concepts in the tax legislation of England and the United 
States. As to England, a historical analysis leads to the conclusion that until 
the advent of the general income tax English taxation was governed by two 
different principles. The revenues from real property formed all through 
recent centuries the basis for the taxation of real property, while personal 
property was taxed, up to the income tax of 1799, on the basis of its capital 
value. In the United States, however, at least so far as the older states 
of the Union are concerned, taxation has been governed only by the capital 
principle. Both the property tax and the faculty tax, which until the 
middle of the last century formed the basis of the American taxing system, 
were based upon capital values, the former upon the capital value of real 
property, the latter upon the capitalized income from labor or from labor and 
capital in trade and industry. The author feels no doubt that, though the 
faculty tax tried to strike at the income of trade and industry, the conception 
of a proper income tax was unknown to tax legislation in the United States as 
well as in England. The above-mentioned English taxes fell on real and 
personal property, income from public offices, and sometimes wages, but left 
exempt the income from trade and industry. So far as they were levied upon 
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personal property serving trade and industry, they were based upon the capital 
value, but not upon the profits resulting therefrom. 
The book is a clear and suggestive contribution to the history of taxation. 


How to Save Money. By NATHANIEL C. Fowler, Jr. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co., 1912. 8vo, pp. x+287. $1.00 net. 


For the encouragement of thrift and the preservation of savings the author 
here presents the various forms of investment, methods facilitating saving, and 
puritanical admonitions concerning extravagance—all from the individual point 
of view. For young persons with saved funds the chapters upon “Real Estate 
Mortgages,” ‘Fake Investments,” “Life Insurance,” and “Backing [a] 
Business” are discriminating and excellent. But concrete suggestions of 
keeping accounts and budget methods are quite overshadowed by the fervor 
with which extravagance is berated. Existing investment machinery is 
discussed in a non-technical style and much wholesome advice is included for 
the ‘wage earner” of small means. However, nothing is added to the theory 
of saving or to the subject of investments. Hasty generalization and loose 
statement are not uncommon: for example, “If you are able to earn your 
living and are able to save money and do not, you are a voluntary pauper 
unworthy of the respect of men” (p. 17); ‘Should the government fail, it is 
obvious that all forms of American securities would be valueless or close to 
worthless” (p. 113); ‘The private corporation is, in fact, a partnership... . 
except that the ownership is vested in the . . . . stockholders” (p. 155); 
“‘Be suspicious of the bank which places its office furniture among its assets” 
(p. 107); and “As the laws in some states are not as strenuous as is the national 
banking law .... ” (p. 253). Preferred stock is discussed (in chap. xvi) 
with dangerous simplicity. In the analysis of more than a dozen investments 
the ultimate determinant offered as to soundness is the advice to seek the 
opinion of two or more business men! There is no formulation of criteria for 
independent judgment of all investments. 


Stock Prices—Factors in Their Rise and Fall. By FREDERICK DREW 
Bonp. New York: Moody’s Magazine Book Department, 1911. 
12mo, pp. 124. $1.00. 


This book, written by a man who has had experience in stock-exchange 
houses of New York, is the sixth volume of the series known as ‘“‘ The Invest- 
ors’ Library.” It is written with a view to giving outsiders—business and 
professional men who, making no regular business of it, speculate intermit- 
tently or in small degree—some knowledge of the technique of the stock 
market, of the relation of stock prices to business conditions, of the longer 
and shorter price swings, of short selling, of the factors underlying bull and 
bear movements, of manipulation, of margins, and of the part played by the 
bankers, together with such other information as is relevant. It considers the 
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psychology of speculation and the temperamental prerequisites making for a 
successful speculator; it exposes the foolishness of the unreasoning gambler 
and shows that for the successful investor the profits realized are on an 
average hardly more than can be secured in the course of ordinary business 
enterprise, while they are much less certain and secure. Holding out no 
encouragement to speculation, the author seeks simply to inform. 

Written in terse, concise, and somewhat mathematical language, the 
book contains accurate and intelligible but by no means exhaustive infor- 
mation. Without ramifications, it confines itself entirely to the more funda- 
mental and therefore more important considerations. 





The International Mind. By NicnHotas Murray BvutTLerR. New 
York: Scribner, 1912. 8vo, pp. x+121. 75 cents net. 

This little book consists of five short addresses originally delivered by 
Dr. Butler in his capacity as chairman of the Lake Mohonk Conference on 
International Arbitration and printed as a contribution toward the formation 
of that world public opinion, that international mind, which is, in Dr. Butler’s 
view, the necessary predecessor and only effectual sanction of international 
arbitration. 

According to Dr. Butler, international arbitration has become a question 
of practical politics. Among the factors which have contributed to make 
it such are the growing moral sensitiveness of men and especially the realization 
that the money spent on armaments might be used to far better advantage 
in meeting the new social and political problems which are pressing for solution. 
Dr. Butler has hearty faith in the mission of the United States, not merely 
as an exemplar of the peace policy, but as a formulator of world opinion on 
international arbitration. As might be expected, he has no patience with 
alarmists, either here or abroad, who stir up war talk from ignorance or in 
hope of gain. e 

The addresses make a thoroughly readable little volume, simple, sane, 
pleasing. In the choice of subject-matter, they stand in happy contrast 
with the more technical discussions brought forth by each successive Hague 
Conference. 


Stories of the Great Railroads. By CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL. Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., 1912. 8vo, pp. 332. $1.00. 

The writer of these “‘stories,” most of which originally appeared in Hamp- 
ton’s Magazine, has given his biased version of the origin and growth in 
power of some of the great American railroad systems, especially the Hill and 
Harriman lines. He essays to show the causes by which they were able to 
acquire their first advantages, such as the very generous land grants of state 
and national governments, the liberal aid of cities and citizens in the districts 
through which they passed, and the favorable sentiment of the times. With 
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such a start they at once began a system of extortion and oppression so de- 
structive that the author finds it hard to imagine anything worse. There 
ensued a mad race for profits which included the corruption of national and state 
governments, and editors and public men of all types, the destruction of whole 
communities, and the practical strangulation of legitimate enterprise. The 
cost of all this has been foisted on the public through false capitalization, 
refusal to pay debts legitimately due the government, land grabs, etc.; and 
all this expresses itself in extortionate freight and passenger rates. Such is 
the main argument. 

The light, conversational tone in which the book is written seems rather 
overdone even for popularity. It grows monotonous and its sarcasm seems 
utterly inadequate. Even in a book that does not claim to expose the ultimate 
causes of conditions with which it deals some other explanation than the 
“handy printing press” as the reason for constant new issues of stock in 
already overcapitalized corporations might occasionally be suggested. The 
author forfeits all the credence which is due to his just criticisms by the violent 
and one-sided attitude held to throughout the book. 





Fire Prevention. By EDWARD F. CRoKER. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 1912. 8vo, pp. x+354. $1.50 net. 

Mr. Croker has put the results of his experience and observation as chief 
of the New York fire department into this sanely written study of fire preven- 
tion. His preliminary remarks on the great cost and the largely preventable 
causes of fires in this country form a fitting introduction to a book whose chief 
emphasis is on the preventive side of fire-fighting. The chapters on pro- 
tective devices and on the organization and work of the fire department 
are especially interesting because they show careful, first-hand study of the 
subjects with which they deal. Photographs illustrating his various points 
add much to the vividness of his descriptions. But throughout the book he 
reiterates that all effort spent on extinguishing fires are ill directed and costly 
as compared with efforts at prevention. He shows how great a saving of 
money and of life might be effected if proper legislation in regard to really 
fireproof construction, protective devices, drills, and punishment for incendia- 
rism might be secured and competently enforced. Many valuable practical sug- 
gestions on the efficiency of various building and safety devices are given and 
the work of the National Board of Fire Underwriters’ laboratories is explained 
at some length. The large number of typographical errors is unfortunate. 


The Burden of Poverty: WhattoDo. ByC.F.Dote. New York: B. W. 
HUEBSCH, 1912. 8vo, pp. 124. 50 cents. 
This little volume belongs to “‘The Art of Life” series. The series as a 
whole aims to set forth a view of life in clear and wide perspective, and to 
stimulate a clearer recognition of life problems. This particular book calls 
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attention to the nature and immensity of the problem of poverty and to its 
relation to new standards of living; it analyzes the causes of poverty and 
attempts some constructive suggestions for solution. Interest on capital 
earned by the owner is sanctioned, but income from inheritance is denounced. 
Competitive profit is upheld, but profit due to the tariff, monopoly, and special 
privilege is indicted. Rent of land and unearned increment receive a special 
arraignment. A social program for the solution of the poverty problem must 
therefore include the abolition of these evils of distribution, as well as other 
generally recognized social reforms. Socialism as an indictment is valid, 
though it has failed in constructive suggestions. But the social movement, 
above all, implies the adoption of a new test based on the idea of the brother- 
hood of man. Any movement to be successful must be inspired by such a 
standard; this would render radical socialism unnecessary or entirely accept- 
able, and would give a basis for the satisfactory abolition of evils of distribution. 


Handel und Produktion in der Baumwollindustrie unter besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der lohnindustriellen Organisationsform. By EpGAR 
LANDAUER. Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik. Er- 
ginzungsheft VII. Tiibingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr, 1orz. 
8vo, pp. xi+183. M. 5.60. 

The tendency of modern industry to increase productive power by differ- 
entiation (that is, by industrial specialization) and by integration (that is, by 
combination of successive steps of production) is strikingly illustrated in the 
cotton industry. Not only between the spinners, weavers, bleachers, dyers, 
and printers but also in each of these steps of production a vast specialization 
and concentration has taken place. This evolution has been possible only 
by the separation of the commercial and industrial functions of production. 
From the standpoint of this division of functions the author of this book 
treats the industrial and commercial organization of the cotton industry of 
England, Germany, and Austria, in turn, merely touching the cotton industry 
of France and the United States. His main object seems to be not a descrip- 
tive study of one industry but the exemplification of a characteristic trait of 
industry in general. For the accomplishment of this end the book is very well 
executed. 


The First Principles of Investment. By J. BEATTIE Crozier, LL.D. 
London: The Financial Review of Reviews. 8vo, pp. viii+168. 
38. 6d. 

This book is an attempt to answer the question how one can get out of 
investment the greatest amount of income compatible with absolute safety to 
the capital invested. Attention is more especially directed to the problem of 
scientific geographical distribution of capital, i.e., the scientific selection, by 
means of personal discretion and judgment, of a small number of stocks which 
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under conditions of great complexity, as politics, the stock exchanges, and the 
money market, and an immense number of possible combinations, will balance 
each other’s risks. Thus, the theory is that profits vary directly and risks 
inversely with that geographical distribution of capital which gives the greatest, 
safest, and most equable dividends. This, however, can only succeed in pro- 
portion to the discriminating accuracy with which each factor or element in the 
problem is separately analyzed and grasped in relation to every other and to 
the whole. Application of these principles is made to different classes of 
securities. In sum, the book tries to make the choice of investments a scientific 
statistical problem. 


U.S. Money vs. Corporation Currency. By ALFRED O. Crozier. Cin- 
cinnati: Magnet Co., 1912. 12mo, pp. 401. 25 cents. 

This volume is avowedly published in opposition to the bill proposed by 
the National Monetary Commission. It is a fair sample of the writings of 
those reformers who contrast private management as it is and government 
operation as it might be. The author clearly has confidence neither in bankers 
nor in the political representatives of the people. However, he seems to 
prefer the latter, for he advocates the formation of a separate branch of the 
government having exclusive and supreme control over currency affairs; and 
he passes over without discussion the possibilities of individual enterprise under 
government regulation. In taking up the proposed bill by paragraphs, he 
gives criticism for each or merely labels them thus: “a little provision for the 
benefit of the banks.” The book is sown with errors springing from an imperfect 
knowledge of elementary economic facts and from inadequate study of the 
bill itself. It is interesting only as it exhibits a point of view taken by a portion 
of the public toward banking and business. A reading will repay those who 
wish to anticipate some of the arguments and prejudices that will be presented 
in any popular discussion of the problem of monetary reform. 


Citizens Made and Remade. By WI LtiAM R. GEORGE and LYMAN 
BEECHER STOWE. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1912. 8vo, 
pp. 265. $1.25. 

The teacher, the social worker, and the student of political science will 
find this book very instructive. Moreover, at a time when the foundation of 
the “sacredness of property rights” theory is tottering, Mr. George’s success- 
ful experiments in citizen-building have a message for the economist as well. 
From his experience in the organization of the Junior Republic in Freeville, 
Mr. George reached the conclusion that property and labor were the basis for 
self-government, but the success of the self-government experiments in the 
public schools has led him to modify this judgment. Perhaps more than any 
other individual the founder of Junior Republics has helped solve the problem 
of incorrigibility and truancy in boys and girls. Nowit is his purpose to extend 
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the principle of self-government and self-respect to the reform of adult 
criminals. This purpose is admirably set forth in the book. Like Mr. 
George’s first book, The Junior Republic, this is a study of human nature and 
character, based on dealings with so-called hopeless delinquents. 





Annuaire International de Statistique Agricole. Rome, 1910. Institut 
international d’agriculture, 1912. 8vo, pp. xlviii+327. 


The Yearbook of the International Institute of Agriculture attempts to 
tabulate general agricultural data, secured from the principal countries of the 
world and reduced to uniform standards of measurement, for purposes of 
general analysis and comparison. Considering the difficulties attendant upon 
securirg suitable data, considerable has been accomplished. The most notable 
failure is in the matter of livestock and meat-production statistics. The limita- 
tions of the inquiry are fully acknowledged and explained by the Institute in its 
introduction to the Annual. Here also the method of presentation is carefully 
outlined. To make doubly sure, each set of tables is followed by detailed 
annotations. The statistical method employed appears deserving of commen- 
dation, and the accuracy and precision of the presentation is evident. The 
publication should prove valuable, not only as a source upon which to draw 
for material of a general character, but also as a bibliography for students of 
special agricultural problems. 





Problems of Organized Labor. By A. J. PorTENAR. New York: 
Macmillan, 1912. 8vo, pp. 128. $1.00. 

A criticism of the labor movement by a trade unionist, though it be sub- 
jectively written and hardly profound, deserves attention. Mr. Portenar 
discusses briefly some of the chief problems that confront organized labor, and 
his suggestions for their solution are well worth notice. Not syndicalism, he 
maintains, but co-operation will promote the welfare of the labor organizations. 
Voluntary arbitration, insurance benefits, organization by industries rather 
than by crafts, and the co-operation of employer and union in training appren- 
tices will strengthen trade unionism. Most interesting and suggestive is chap. 
x, in which co-operative trading under trade-union auspices is urged. In this 
chapter Mr. Portenar illustrates the futility of the boycott and the union label 
by his personal experience with the boycott of the Butterick Company. 
Whether co-operative trading undertaken by the unions will be more successful 
than the co-operative societies previously undertaken in this country is prob- 
lematic. The author throws no light on this question. 

Medical Benefit in Germany and Denmark. By I. G.Grppon. London: 
P. S. King & Son, 1912. 8vo, pp. xv-+292. 6s. net. 

This volume comes at an opportune time, especially in the case of England 

where the old-age pension and compulsory insurance schemes are under fire, 
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and where nationalization of the medical profession is suggested. The prob- 
lem of medical benefit under compulsory and state insurance is here considered 
from every angle and a mass of interesting detail is concisely and succinctly 
set forth. Among the conclusions reached by Mr. Gibbon is that the medical 
service under any insurance system ought not be unified, chiefly because of the 
danger of valetudinarianism and malingering; that free choice of medical 
practitioners should be granted; and that medical services should be rendered 
in kind. Altogether this volume of Mr. Gibbon forms a lucid analysis of 
medical benefit and its relation to insurance on the Continent, and should be 
of equal value to the legislator and the student interested in a problem that is 
of profound importance at the present day. 


What to Read on Business. New York: Business Book Bureau, 1912. 
I12mo, pp. 169. 50 cents. 

This volume presents an up-to-date list of such books upon business as 
any business manager or aspiring clerk would find to be profitable reading. 
The books cited are in the main well selected for the purpose in view; the list 
is fairly complete; and the descriptions under each title are typical of the 
contents. Books, encyclopedias, and periodicals are grouped under such 
classifications as the following: Business Efficiency, Business Management, 
Advertising and Selling, Corporation Finance, Investments, Banking, Auditing, 
Bookkeeping, and Cost Accounting. The descriptions given of each book are 
explanatory rather than critical. The compiler does not give an estimate of 
the relative values of the books under the several titles. Hence his work 
constitutes a finding list of titles merely, and a few volumes of indifferent 
merit, “written to sell,” are included. There is need for a comprehensive 
and critical survey of the books now being written and sold on business topics. 





Chile and Her People of Today. By Nevin O. WINTER. Boston: 

L. C. Page & Co., 1912. 8vo, pp. xii+411. $3.00. 

This book is one of a number of studies of various countries that have been 
published in uniform series. Chile presents a particularly interesting subject 
for the writer. Natural conditions have made the country unique in some 
respects, its most remarkable feature being the nitrate and other mineral 
deposits stored in the deserts of the north. The mining of these products at 
present forms the chief source of revenue for the country, but in the author’s 
opinion the fertility of its great central valley and the untouched forests of the 
south hold the brightest promise for the future. As the whole country is under- 
developed and underpopulated, it offers a splendid opportunity for settlers. 
The author adds much that is of interest regarding the history and develop- 
ment of the country and the character of its people. His presentation is, 
however, marred by an incoherent, rather illogical, and often quite confusing 
style. 
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Dusty Air and Ill Health. By Ropert HeEsster, M.D. Indianapolis: 
Printed privately, 1912. 8vo, pp. v+352. 

The fundamental premise underlying this work is that ill-health (not 
disease) is one of the great causes of misery and poverty. Many of the more 
common forms of ill-health such as colds, catarrh, dyspepsia, nervous prostra- 
tion, and cardio-vascular affections are attributed by the author to dust and to 
impure air. Cases of patients who have been under the author’s care, and 
whose experiences bear out his general assumptions, supply him with the major 
portion of his subject-matter. The book is rather casual and popular in 
manner. It partakes somewhat of the nature of a family medical adviser. But 
perhaps such a treatment of the subject as the author has here presented may 
help in arousing public opinion in favor of a scientific attempt to remedy the 
admitted evils of dust and smoke. 


Fire Waste. By Powett Evans. Philadelphia: Merchant & Evans, 
1912. 8vo, pp. 180. 25 cents. 

This pamphlet consists of a timely and valuable collection of reports, 
addresses, letters, and descriptive articles resulting from a five-year crusade 
against fire waste and looking toward the possibility of fire control in the 
United States. Its purpose is to show the extensive annual destruction of 
life and property by fire—fully two-thirds of which is traceable to easily pre- 
ventable causes, to describe the incipient organization of public and private 
agencies for correction and prevention, to indicate typical methods employed 
—especially those of Pennsylvania and the city of Philadelphia, and to enter 
a plea for a national movement in behalf of more unified and better organized 
efforts for fire prevention and protection. Owing to the manner of the treat- 
ment, there is much confusing overlapping and repetition. A good summary 
would greatly enhance the usefulness of the book. 


Essentials of Socialism. By Ira B. Cross. New York: Macmillan, 
1912. 8vo, pp. x+152. $1.00. 

For one who is interested in obtaining a fair statement of what is comprised 
in present-day socialism this book will be of considerable value. While the 
author does not in any way deal with historical socialism, he does give a clear 
and concise account of the socialistic case against capitalistic society, of its 
peculiar tenets for the amelioration of these conditions, the theory on which 
its beliefs are based, and a criticism of that theory. None of these subjects 
are considered in great detail but the main facts are given, and for anyone who 
wishes to extend his investigation the careful bibliography of American and 
English writers which is appended will be of great assistance. 











